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AMERICAN BIGGRAPHY--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


Ir variety of incident can render the life of an individual 
interesting to his ‘country, the following biographical sketch 
of one of our most distinguished naval officers has every claim 
on the public curiosity, since there is no officer in the service 
whose career has been marked by so strange and diversified a 
series of adventures and misfortunes. These have, however, 
terminated so gloriously for himself and the nation, that we shall 
indulge ourselves and gratify our readers by copious details, 
with regard to an officer who has contributed so largely to exalt 
our naval reputation. 

Wi LiiaM Baineripes, son of Dr. Absalom Bainbridge, a 
respectable physician of Princeton, Newjersey, was born at that 
place on the seventh of May, 1774. While yet achild his parents 
removed to Newyork, and he was Icft under the care of his 


grandfather, John Taylor, esquire, of Monmouth county, where 

he received his education, which, as he was originally destined 

to mercantile pursuits, was confined to the ordinary branches of 

English instruction, and the rudiments of the French language. 
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At sixteen he was placed in a counting-house at Newyork, but 
was soon removed by his grandfather to Philadelphia, and placed 
as an apprentice to the sea-service in the employ of messrs. Mil- 
ler and Murray, merchants, whom he was to serve for a certain 
time without indentures and free of expense. In their employ 
he made many voyages and soon rose to command. At eighteen 
years of age, while mate of the ship Hope, on her way to Hol- 
land, the crew, taking advantage of a violent gale of wind, rose 
upon the officers, seized the captain, and had nearly succeeded in 
throwing hintverboard, when young Bainbridge, hearing the 
alarm, ran on deck with an old pistol] without a lock, and being 
assisted by an apprentice boy and an Irish sailor, who was at- 
tached to him from being an old shipmate, rescued the captain, 
seized the ringleaders, and quelled the mutiny. So satisfied were 
his employers with this as well as his general conduct, that 
before his term of service had expired, he received the com- 
mand of a ship in the Dutch trade when only nineteen years 
of age. From this time, 1793, till the year 1798, he commanded 
merchant ships in the trade from Philadelphia to Europe. In 
one of these voyages, in the year 1796, on his way from Bour- 
deaux to St. Thomas, in the small ship Hope, with four small 
carriage guns and nine men, he had an engagement with a Bri- 
tish schooner of eight guns and thirty-five men, commanded by 
a sailing master in the navy, and aftcr a smart action compel- 
led her to strike her colours. As, however, the two countries 
were at peace, and he of course was acting only on the defen- 
sive, he could not take possession of her; but sent her off con- 
temptuously to make a report of her action. The Hope lost no 
men, but the enemy hac many killed and wounded. 

Inthe month of July, 1798, while preparing to sail for Spain, 
he received, unexpectedly and without any application on his 
part, an offer of the command of the United States’ schooner Re- 
taliation, of fourteen guns, to be employed against France, be- 
tween which power and the United States hostilities had recently 
commenced. He accepted the appointment, on condition that 
he should have a commission as lieutenant and commander in the 
navy, and be placed first of that grade on the list of promotion. 
Having received this, he sailed in the Retaliation, and after 
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cruising during the summer along the coast of the United States, 
accompanied the squadron, undercommodore. Murray, on a cruise 
in the West Indies. While cruising to the windward of Guada- 
loupe, the Retaliation was captured, in the month of November, 
by two French frigates and a lugger, and taken into that island, 
where she remained three months. On board the frigate which 
captured her was general Desfourneaux, on his way to Gua- 
daloupe, to supersede Victor Hughes in the command of the 
island. This officer desirous, as it would appear from his 
conduct of seeming to be the friend of the United States, and 
from political motives, to sooth the irritation of the American 
peopie at the outrages of the French government, proposed to 
lieutenant Bainbridge to resume the command of his vessel and 
return to the United States. This offer was accompanied by 
assurance of the respect and regard in which he held the Ame- 
rican people. His conduct, however, rendered these plausible 
appearances but too suspicious. Whiist affecting an ostentatious 
generosity in giving up the Retaliation, other American ships, of 
far more value, were retained, and his assurances of respect were 
contradicted by the harsh and rigorous treatment of many Ame- 
ricans whom he refused to regard as prisoners, but who were 
confined and treated with as much severity as criminals. Pere 
ceiving the scheme which was laid for him, lieutenant Bain- 
bridge replied, that he knew of no other light in which he could 
be regarded, than either as a prisoner or as entirely free—that 
if general Desfourneaux returned him his ship and his commise 
sion, that commission required him to cruise against the com- 
merce of France, an injunction which he dared not disobey. On 
the other hand, if he were a prisoner, the proper course would 
be to make his ship acartel and send her home in that way. He 
remonstrated at the same time with great firmness against the 
treatment which his countrymen were daily receiving. General 
Desfourneaux insisted on his resuming his command, threaten- 
éd him with imprisonment if he refused, and declared, that if, 
on receiving the Retaliation he should cruise against the French, 
every American would be put to the sword. Lieutenant Bain- 
bridge.replied, that no threats should induce him to act unwor-. 
thy of his character as an American officer; till at last, finding 
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that he was not to be won over into this plan of dissembled friend- 
ship, general Desfourneaux gave him a declaration, that he had 
been obliged by force to resume the command of his vessel, witii 
her crew reduced to forty men; and with this justification for his 
government, lieutenant Bainbridge sailed, in company with two 
flags of truce, for the United States. 

He reached home in February, 1799, and his exchange being 
soon effected, he received acommission of master commandant, 
and sailed in the brig Norfolk, of eighteen guns, on a second 
cruise to the West Indies. Here he remained, convoying the 
trade of the United States, for some months, during which time 
he captured a French privateer, ran ashore another of sixteen 
guns, destroyed anumber of barges, besides taking several of the 
enemy’s merchant vessels. On his return to the United States 
in August of the same year, he found that during his absence, 
contrary to the assurances he had received, as well as to the tenor 
of his commissions (both of which were higher than that of any 
lieutenant) that five lieutenants had been promoted over him to 
the rank of captain. As his conduct had uniformly received the 
approbation of the government, and as none of those who were 
promoted had had any opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
particularly, he remonstrated of course against such a violation 
of his rights. He received, however, no other satisfaction than 
a promise that no such appointment should take place for the 
future. Were it not for this irregularity he would now have 
ranked as second captain in the navy. Although mortified and 
disappointed, his attachment to the service induced him still to 
remain in it; and he again sailed with a squadron of four brigs 
and a ship, destined to protect the trade of the United States to 
Cuba—a service which he performed so much to the satisfaction 
of all who were interested in it, that on his leaving the station in 
April, 1800, an address was presented to him from the American 
merchants and others concerned in the United States’ trade, ex- 
pressive of their regret at his approaching absence, and their 
testimony “of the vigilance, perseverance, and urbanity which 
had marked his conduct during his arduous command on this sta- 
tion,’ and the “ essential services which he had rendered to his 


country.” 
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‘When he returned to the United States he received a captain’s 
commission, and was appointed to the command of the frigate 
George Washington, in which he shortly afterwards sailed for 
Algiers, with the presents which the United States were by treaty 
bound to make to that regency. He arrived in safety at Algiers 
on the seventeenth September, 1800, and proceeded to land the 
presents, which were well received, and every attention paid to 
eaptain Bainbridge, to whom the dey presented an elegant ‘Furk- 
ish sword. In afew days, however, these friendly appearancés 
vanished, and the dey made a most unexpected and extfaordi- 
nary demand, that the George Washington should carry his 
ambassador with presents to the grand seignior at Constanti- 
nople. This demand was made under pretence of one of the 
stipulations in our treaty with Algiers, by which it is declared 
that, ‘should the dey want to freight any American vessel that 
may be in the regency or Turkey, said vessel not being engaged, 
in consequence of the friendship subsisting between the two na- 
tions, he expects to have the preference given him, on his pay- 
> Against this 
requisition captain Bainbridge and the American consul, Mr. 


ing the same freight offered by any other nation.’ 


OBrien, remonstrated warmly and strenuously. It was evident, | 


they said, that this stipulation could apply only to merchant 
ships, not to national vessels, charged by their own government 
with spécific employments;—that captain Bainbridge had recei- 
ved positive instructions for his voyage, from which he dared not 
and would not deviate, and that there were other ships in the har- 
bour which would answer the purpose equally well. The dey, how- 
ever, persisted in his demand: and left captain Bainbridge only-a 
choice of great difficulties and embarrassments. On 'the one hand, 
an ambassador, with a retinue of two hundred Turks as passen- 
gers, and presents to the amount of five or six hundred thousand 


dollars, were to be forced on board the frigate and carried to Con- - 


stantinople at the entire risk of the United States. If in the new 
and dangerous navigation to that place accidents happened to 
the dey’s property, the United States would be held responsible 
to indemnify him; if any cruisers of the Portuguese, Neapoli- 
tans, or other powers at war with Algiers, should meet. the 
George Washington and capture her, still the United States 
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would be bound to reimburse the loss; and the American ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean would be instantly seized by the 
Algerines as a security for it. Should he be more fortunate 
and beat off these enemies, they might consider this cover 
of Algerine property as a violation of neutrality, and think 
themselves justified in retaliating on the defcnceless com- 
. merce of the United States in the Mediterranean. Besides 
which, he would deviate from his orders by undertaking, for 
six months, a voyage not sanctioned by his government. On 
the other hand, a refusal to comply would occasion the de- 
tention of the frigate, which was now in the power of the dey, 
and be followed by an immediate declaration of war against 
the United States, for this alledged breach of the treaty, and a 
seizure of all American vessels in the Mediterranean. In this 
situation, captain Bainbridge opposed the dey as long and as vi- 
gorously as possible. The dey promised that if a Swedish fri- 
gate, which was then expected, arrived, he would take her in 
place of the George Washington. But she did not come. A Bri- 
tish twenty-four gun ship arrived and offered tocarry the presents. 
This, however, the dey refused, because he would not be under 
obligations to England; and at last, exasperated by opposition, 
he sent for captain Bainbridge and the consul, and peremptorily 
demanded that the frigate should go to Constantinople, threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to make slaves of all the Americans in 
Algiers, to detain the frigate, and send out his cruisers against 
the defenceless trade of the United States. The liberty of his 
countrymen, and the safety of the American commerce, decided 
captain Bainbridge at last to smother his indignation at this un- 
pleasant and humiliating service, and he consented to receive the 
Algerine ambassador. 

Another difference arose about the flag: captain Bainbridge 
declared that the frigate should carry her own colours; but the 
dey insisted that the flag of Algiers should be worn during the 
voyage. It was vain to resist, however mortifying to obey. 

They sailed from Algiers onthe nineteenth of October. The 
winds were unfavourable, the weather bad, and the society of the 
Turks not calculated to. console the officers for these inconve- 
niences; but they submitted with as good a grace as possible te 
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some 
a humiliation which they deemed necessary for their country’s 
service. The frigate anchored at the lower end of Constantinople 
in twenty-three days from her departure, and the next morning, 
the twelfth of November, the American flag was hoisted at the 
mizen, the Algerine at the main. Soon afterwards three offic’ 

in succession, were sent on board by the grand seignior, to in- 
quire what ship that was, and what colours she had hoisted. They 
were told it was an American frigate and an American flag.— 
They said they did not know any such country. Captain Bain- 
bridge then explained that America was the New World—by 
which name they had some idea of the country. After these in- 
quiries the frigate came into the harbour, saluted the grand seig- 
nior’s palace with twenty-one guns, and proceeded to unload the 
Algerine cargo. The ambassador was not permitted to have 
his audience before the arrival of the capudan pacha, or high ad- 
miral, from Egypt, and it was necessary for the frigate to wait 
the result. Captain Bainbridge endeavoured to employ the in- 
terval in giving to the Turkish government a favourable impres- 
sion of acountry, of which his ship and crew were the only spe- 
cimens they had ever an opportunity of seeing. At this time an 
embassy to Constantinople was projected, and William L. Smith, 
esquire, then minister of the United States in Portugal was de- 
signated as our ambassador. It was therefore desirable that his 
arrival should be preceded by as advantageous an opinion as pos- 
sible of his country. How well captain Bainbridge succeeded in 
making these impressions we may learn from the unsuspicious 
testimony of a distinguished traveller, Mr. Clarke, who was then 
at Constantinople, and with whom captain Bainbridge contracted 
a friendly intimacy.* 


* “The arrival of an American frigate,” says Mr. Clarke, “ for the first 
time, at Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not only among the 
Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps stationed in Pera. 
This ship, commanded by captain Bainbridge, came from Algiers, with a let- 
ter and presents from the dey to the sultan and capudan pacha. The presents 
consisted of tigers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the Turk- 
ish government, whom the dey had offended. When she came to an anchor, 
and a message went to the porte that an American frigate was in the harbour, 
the Turks were altogether unable to comprehend where the country was si- 
tuated whose flag they had to salute. A great deal of time was therefore os! 
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On the arrival of the capudan pacha, the unfortunate Algerine 
ambassador was denied an audience, and both his letters and pre- 
sents refused, on account of the many depredations committed 
by Algiers on the commerce of Austria and other nations friend- 
ly to the porte, and also for having made peace with France with- 
out consulting the grand seignior. The ambassador and his 
suite were not suffered to leave their houses, the dey of Algiers 


was ordered to declare war against France, and sixty days allow- 
ed to receive in Constantinople the account of his compliance, 


on pain of immediate war. 

Captain Bainbridge was, however, received by the capudan 
pacha with distinguished politeness. He took the frigate under 
his immediate protection; requested captain Bainbridge to haul 


in settling this important point, and in considering how to receive the stran- 

ger. In the meantune, we went on board to visit the captain; and were sit- 

ting with him in his cabin, when a messenger came from the Turkish govern- 
ment to ask whether America was not otherwise called the New World; and, 

being answered in the affirmative, assured the captain that he was welcome, 

and would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. The messengers 
rom the dey were then ordered on board the capudan pacha’s ship; who, re- 
ceiving the letter from their sovereign with great rage, first spat, and then 
stamped upon it; telling them to go back to their master, and inform him, 
that he would be served after the same manner, whenever the Turkish admi- 
ral met him. Captain Bainbridge was, however, received with every mark of 
attention, and rewarded with magnificent presents.* The fine order of his 
ship, and the healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversa- 
tion in Pera; and the dificrent ministers strove who should receive him in 
their palaces. We accompanied him in his long-boat to the Black Sea, as he 
was desirous of hoisting there, for the first time, the American flag; and, 
upon his return, were amused by a very singular entertainment at his table 
during dinner. Upon the four corners were as many decanters, containing 
fresh water from as many quarters of the globe. ‘The natives of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, sat down together to the same table, and were regaled 
with flesh, fruit, bread, and other viands; while, of every article, a sample 
from each quarter of the globe was presented at the same time. The means 
of accomplishing this are easily explained, by his having touched at Algiers, 
in his passage from America, and being at anchor sonear the shores both of 


Europe and Asia.” 


* This is incorrectly stated. The only presents received were a shaw] and 
a fur cloak, which together were worth about four hundred dollars, 
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down the Algerine flag andicarry the American; and being fond 
of ship-building and naval affairs, conceived, from the seaman- 
like conduct of the officers and the state of the frigate, a high 
idea of our marine character.. These attentions were peculiarly 
srateful, as this.officer was related by marriage to the grand 
seignior, and swpposed to possess great influence in public af- 
fairs. He afterwards addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Smith, 
the expected ambassador, and the two countries might have form- 
ed a commercial treaty under very favourable auspices; but the 
mission to Constantinople was afterwards discountenanced by our 
government. The different diplomatic characters at Constantino- 
ple paid tocaptain Bainbridge very marked civilities—more par- 
ticularly lord Elgin, the British, and baron de Hubsch, the Da- 
nish ambassador. Every thing being at length arranged, the 
George Washington sailed from Constantinople in the month of 
December, carrying the Turkish ambassadeor’s secretary back to 
Algiers, with an account of the unfortupate result of his embassy. 
This voyage to Constantinople, though irksome to the offi- 
cers, was ultimately the means of acquiring much honour tothe 
United States, and might have been rendered highly serviceable; 
Fortunately for us, the George Washington arrived suddenly 
before Constantinople, which no Christian vessel was permitted 
to do—the laws of the porte requiring that all foreign vessels 
should wait one hundred and twenty miles below the city, in 
order to obtain leave to come up; and as the American flag 
and nation were then unknown, and the ministers of foreign 
powers would of course have been unwilling to see a young ad- 
venturous people admitted to share the advantages of a trade, 
which they were enjoying exclusively, the probability is that the 
frigate never would have reached Constantinople. Arriving, 
however, as she did, a fine ship, with an excellent crew in the 
best discipline, she gave the Turks a high idea of the naval 
character of the United States—a character which they have 
since seen us sustain with so much glory in the war with. Tri- 
poli. After landing some Turks at Malta, as a favour to the ca- 
pudan pacha, captain Bainbridge arrived off Algiers on the twen- 
ty-first of January. Warned by his past misfortune, he cid not 


venture his frigate within reach of the fort, but sent the ambassa- 
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dor’s secretary on shore in a boat, although the dey desired that 
he would come into port to discharge some guns belonging to 
Algiers, which he had taken in there as ballast for the voyage 
to Constantinople. The dey, however, insisted, and captain 
Bainbridge, fearful of the consequences to the unprotected com- 
merce of the United States, again ventured within the dey’s 
power, delivered the old guns, and took other ballast. The 
tyrant was now so effectually humbled by the orders of the 
grangl seignior, that he instantly released four hundred prison- 
ers, who had been taken with British and Austrian passports, and 
declared war against France. Finding too that captain Bain- 
bridge was on friendly terms with the capudan pacha, his mena- 
ces softened into great mildness. After having been thus instru- 
mental in the release of so many prisoners, eaptain Bainbridge 
was now enabled to serve the interests of humanity in another 
way. On the declaration of war with France, the consul and al! 
the French subjects, then in Algiers, were ordered to leave the 
country in forty-eight hours, and as their longer stay would have 
exposed them to captivity, they were all taken on board the 
George Washington. 

He sailed from Algiers about the last of January, and after land- 
ing the French passengers at Alicant, arrived at Philadel phia in the 
month of April, 1801, and received the marked approbation of the 
government for his condyst during this long, unpleasant, and deli- 
cate service. Before his return, the cessation of hostilities with 
France had caused a reduction of the navy, and there were re- 
tained only nine captains, of whom he had the satisfaction of 
finding himself one. In the following June he received the com- 
mand of the frigate Essex. About this time the regency of Tri- 
poli, emboldened by the success of the Algerines, commenced 
hostilities against the United States; to oppose which a squadron 
of frigates, among which was the Essex, was sent to the Medi- 
terranean. Here he continued for thirteen or fourteen months, 
engaged in convoying American ships and other neutrals in the 
Mediterranean, and cruising against the Tripolitan ships of war, 
with none of which, however, he had the good fortune to engage. 
He returned to Newyork tin July, 1802, and remained on shore 
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for about nine months, engaged in superintending the building 
of the United States’ brigs Syren and Vixen. 

In May, 1803, he was appointed to command the Philadel- 
phia, a frigate built by the merchants of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented to the government of the United States. He sailed in 
her from the port of Philadelphia, in July, 1803, for the Medi- 
terranean, to join the squadron then under commodore Preble. 
On reaching Gibraltar, he heard of two Tripolitan cruisers off 
Cape de Gatt, and immediately shaped his course after them. 
On the twenty-sixth of August he discovered a ship with a brig 
in company, both under a foresail only. As it was night, the 
wind blowing very fresh, and the ship’s guns housed, it was not 
till the Philadelphia hailed her that she proved to be a vessel of 
war from the coast of Barbary. On ordering her boat on board 
with the ship’s passports, she was found to be the Mirboha, a 
cruiser of twenty-two guns and one hundred and ten men, 
from Morocco, and by concealing from the Moorish officer who 
came on board the nation to which the Essex belonged, he was 
led to mention that the brig was an American going to Spain, 
whom they had boarded but not detained. The low sail under 
which the brig was, however, exciting some suspicion, captain 
Bainbridge sent his first lieutenant to examine if the ship had 
any American prisoners; but he was prevented by the captain of 
the ship. A boat well manned and armed was sent to enforcea 
compliance, and they found on board the American captain of 
the brig, who, with his crew, were all confined below, the brig 
having been captured by the Moorish cruiser nine days before. 
After this act of hostility, captain Bainbridge had no hesitation in 
making prize of the ship, which was immediately manned from 
the Philadelphia, and the two ships proceeded to cruise for the 
brig, which had made off during this examination. It was not 
till after a search among a ficet of vessels, all the next day, that 
she was discovered, pursued and taken, and both vessels carried 

into Gibraltar. 

~ On board the Mirboha were found cruising orders from the 
governor of Tangiers, which proved the hostile dispositions of 
the emperor of Morocco, who was about letting loose his forces 
against the American commerce. ‘The capture of one of his 
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finest ships, at the very commencement of this scheme, convin- 
ced him of the folly of it, and afforded commodore Preble, on 
his arrival at Gibraltar, the means of bringing the emperor to a 
speedy and permanent peace with the United States. 

While he was detained by this negociation, captain Bain- 
bridge, in company with the Vixen, captain Smith, had pro- 
ceeded to blockade the harbour of Tripoli. Here he soon re- 
ceived information that a Tripolitan cruiser had escaped from 
the port, and he despatched the Vixen to cruise off Cape Bon in 
quest of her. After her departure the Philadelphia was driven 
from her cruising ground for several days, by the prevalence of 
strong westerly gales; but the wind having changed to the east- 
ward, she was returning to her station when, on the thirty-first 
of October, not many leagues to the east of the town, at about 
nine o’clock in the morning, a strange ship was seen in shore, to 
which chase was immediately given. The chase kept as close in 
shore as she dared and ran for the harbour of Tripoli. The Phi- 
Jadelphia continued to chase along the land, not venturing into 
shoaler water than seven fathoms, and keeping up a constant fire; 
but finding she could not cut the chase off fiom the harbour, gave 
up the pursuit and haled her wind to the northward, which was 
directly off from the land; when, about half after eleven o’clock, 
as she was going at the rate of six or seven knots, she ran upon 
recks about four miles and a half from the town. These rocks 
are a continuation of a reef which directly opposite the town are 
above water, and extend a long distance to the eastward. They 
were not laid down. in any charts on board, nor had they been 
discovered by our public ships, which had before cruised on this 
coast; nor, although three leads were kept heaving, were they 
perceived till she struck. Great exertions were instantly made 
to float the ship. A part of the guns were thrown overboard; 
the anchors cut away from the bows; the water started; the fore- 
mast cut away; butall tono purpose. As soon as she had ground- 
ed the gun-boats came out to attack her. They took a position 
on her quarters; but her stern-chasers compelled them to change 
their station; and while the ship continued upright, with the few 
guns that could be brought to bear, she could keep the enemy at 
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a distance; but she soon lay over so much on one side, that she 
could not use herguns. At length, after sustaining the enemy’s 
fire for between five and six hours, and seeing no chance of get- 
ting the ship off, a council of war was called of all the officers, who 
fave a unanimous opinion, that as it was impossible to defend 
themselves, or to annoy the enemy, any further show of resist- 
ance would only expose the lives of the crew, and that the pain- 
ful alternative of surrendering was all that remained for them, 
The magazine was therefore drowned; the arms and every. arti- 
cle of value thrown overboard; the ship scuttled; the pumps 
choked, and the colours were then hauled down at five e’clock. 
One of the boats was sent to acquaint the enemy that the 
ship would make no further resistance. ‘‘On approaching the 
enemy, says one of the officers employed on this occasion, 
‘we were hailed by almost every one, and each ordered us 
alongside of his boat. One, however, fired a shot, which struck 
near us, and presuming him to be the commodore, we rowed 
towards him, when one of the near gun-boats, perceiving we 
were not coming to him, manned his boat and came after us. 
There were about fifteen men in this boat, all armed with pistols, 
with sabres, and along musket suspended over their backs. They 
were a ferocious and savage set. They sprang into our boat, and 
immediately two seized lieutenant Porter, and two others seized 
me. My coat was soon off, my vest unbuttoned, and my cravat 
torn from my neck. I thought, for my own part, I should not 
have time to count my beads; but we soon perceived that their 
violence was only with the view of getting from us whatever mo- 
ney or valuables we might have concealed about our persons. 
We now proceeded towards the shore, the gun-boat men conti- 
nuiny in our boat. It was just dark when we approached the 
beach, which was covered with people, armed and shouting most 
hideously, and landed amid the shouts of the populace, by whom 
we were pushed about rudely. We were conducted to the gate of 
ihe pacha’s castle, followed by the crowd. Here we were detained 
some minutes, his majesty not being ready to receive us. We 
were, however, at length ushered into his presence. We now 
felt ourselves safe. The pacha was seated in state, with his mi- 
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nisters and principal officers about him, and surrounded by a 
numerous guard. We were desired to be seated, while the boat’s 
crew stood at some distance back. A variety of questions were 
put to us: how many men were in the Philadelphia? how many 
guns had she? were any of the guns of brass? hew much powder 
was there? was there any money in the ship? where was com- 
modore Morris? where was the schooner Enterprise? &c. Three 
glasses of sherbert were brought, one for each of us, of which 
we drank.” 

The same scene of plunder was renewed when the Tripolitans 
came on board. They took from captain Bainbridge his watch, 
and epaulets, and the cravat from his neck; but with much strug- 
gling and difficulty he saved the miniature of his wife. When 
he was brought into the castle, the same set of questions was re- 
peated by the pacha, who observed, among other things, that the 
fortune of war had placed captain Bainbridge in his present situ- 
ation. They were then sent to another apartment, where a supper 
was provided for the officers; after which they were brought ina 
body before the pacha, who gratified himself by taking a view of 
them collectively. The complacency with which he surveyed 
them, his cheerful and animated countenance, sufficiently de- 
noted his satisfaction at seeing them. His reception of them, 
however, made favourable impressions of his character. He 
presented them to his minister of foreign affairs, Sidi Muha- 
med Dghies, who was to have charge of them, and who, the 
bashaw observed, would take good care of them. This indeed 
they found to be strictly true; for they were now conducted 
to the h-- ~> of the late American consul, and although it was 
by this time one o’clock in the morning, the minister sent for 
the Danish consul, Mr. Nissen, whom he introduced to captain 
Bainbridge as his particular friend, and one who would ren- 
der the officers every service inhis power. This estimable man 
immediately brought refreshments, and all the bedding which he 
could collect at that hour; and about two o’clock the officers lay 
down to sleep as well as their new and terrible misfortune would 
permit them. The next day, the minister oi foreign affairs re- 
quested captain Bainbridge and his officers to give their parole, 
in order that he might, in turn, pledge his word to the pacha for 
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their safety. This was complied with. The officers also presented 
an unanimous address to the captain, in which they stated their 
belief that the charts and soundings justified as near an approach 
to the shore as they had made; and declaring, that on this as on 
every other occasion, his conduct had always been correct and 
honourable. Soothed by this proof of confidence and attachment, 
captain Bainbridge endeavoured to render the situation of his offi- 
cers and crew as comfortable as possible. The consular house was 
commodious, and although not large enough for the accommo- 
dation of so many persons, was at least airy, and the atmosphere 
they breathed was pure. About a fortnight after this, however, 
the pacha’s minister acquainted captain Bainbridge that letters 
had been received from the Tripolitans who had been taken by 
captain Rodgers, in the John Adams, complaining of being ill- 
treated by him, and captain Bainbridge was requested to sign an 
order upon commodore Preble to give up these Tripelitan pri- 
soners, with a declaration, that if he refused, the ill-treatment 
shown to the Tripolitan prisoners should be retaliated upon the of- 
ficers of the Philadelphia. Capt. Bainbridge peremptorily refused 
to sign this order, and accordingly, by way of punishment, they 
were conducted by the slave-driver to the prison, where the crew 
were confined at work. Here they remained one day, when the Tri- 
politan government, finding captain Bainbridge’s firmness not to 
be shaken, they were reconducted in the evening to the consular 
house, and an apology received from the minister for the indig- 
nity they had suffered. Here they continued, and were permitted 
occasionally to walk out to the country in small parties, accom- 
panied by a guard. 

On the sixteenth of February, 1804, the Philadelphia was 
burnt by Decatur. This mortified the pacha exceedingly; though 
he affected to consider it as the fortune of war. Some of the 
bodies of persons who were known to have been on board 
the Philadelphia, floated ashore, from which the pacha pre- 
tended to believe that Decatur, after getting clear of the har- 
bour, had, in cold blood, killed the prisoners. This was the 
pretext for increasing the severity of their confinement. Ac- 
cerdingly they were removed to apartments in the pacha’s 
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castle, exceedingly small, and but ill adapted to accommodate 
so many. They were without windows, and all the light, as 
well as fresh air, was admitted through a small opening at 
the top, grated over with iron railing. ‘The door was constantly 
bolted and watched by a strong guard, as was also the top of 
the prison. The atmosphere they breathed, while thus closely 
confined, soon became unhealthy, and captain Bainbridge re- 
peatedly represented to the minister, that they could not exist 
so crowded together and with such confined air. After much 
delay, and when the warm weather came on, and they were all 
gelting sick, these accommodations were enlarged by the addi- 
tion of other rooms. Still they were much crowded, and they 
could not have sustained such confinement, but that the climate 
of Tripoli is the mildest and most delightful inthe world. While 
in this confinement they were sometimes, when none of the Ame- 
rican cruisers were off, permitted to walk into the country; but 
there was one period of nearly eight months, that they were not 
allowed this indulgence, and these eight months included one 
whole summer, a season when the weather was warm, and con- 
sequently they most needed exercise and fresh air. They conti- 
nued in this confinement until the peace of June, 1805. 

The conduct of the pacha and his officers was, however, far 
more mild than they had been led to anticipate, and even this 
rigorous confinement was imposed, not so much with a view 
to make them suffer, as because the pacha thought it the only 
mode by which he could secure them. He was very apprehensive 
on this point. The Danish consul endeavoured to explain to the 
Tripolitan government the nature of a parole among Europeans, 
and assured the government that by getting them to pledge their 
honour, they would make no attempt to escape, and should be 
more safe than by all his guards, his bolts, and his bars; but this 
the pacha could not understand, and he could not be made to 
believe that any prisoner who had the chance to escape, would be 
deterred from doing so merely because he had passed his word. 
It was once debated in the divan, whether it would not be advi- 
sable te put the officers to hard labour, under the idea that com- 
medore Preble, as soon as he heard of it, would, on their account, 
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be more solicitous for peace. But it was justly concluded that 
it would have a contrary tendency; that it would irritate and ex- 
asperate their countrymen, and induce a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. The project was therefore abandoned. 
When the news was received that general Eaton had taken 
Derne, and in conjunction with the dethroned pacha, was ad- 
vancing towards Tripoli, Eaton’s force was greatly exaggera- 
ted, and the pacha became alarmed. He sent word to captain 
Bainbridge, that heretofore he considered the war as one of 
interest only; that the United States prosecuted it in order to 
get away their countrymen for as small a sum of money as pos- 
sible, and that he continued it to get as much as possible for his 
prisoners; but that now the Americans had made common cause 
with his exiled brother, and that consequently, he must succeed 
against Eaton or lose his kingdom; that he had the means of in- 
juring the feelings of the American people in a most delicate 
point (meaning, by putting the prisoners to death) and that in a 
case of extremity he should enforce these means. The pacha 
thought to alarm captain Bainbridge, and induce him to write to 
the commodore or to Eaton. Captain Bainbridge, however, re- 
plied, that he and his officers were in the power of the pacha, 
and that he might do with them as he pleases]; that the United 
States had many officers and seamen, and that consequently 
they should be no loss to their country. This spirited reply sa- 
ved him from any more such messages. Itis impossible to say 
whether the pacha would or would not have gone to this extre- 
mity. He is a man of strong passions, and ambitious; and had he 
been driven from his kingdom, he might have been urged to 
this violence; as it cannot be supposed that he should entertain 
the same sentiments of abhorrence at the atrocity of sacrificing 
his prisoners, as would be felt hy an European. A place in the 
interior had certainly been fixed on as a place of security for 
them, in case it became necessary to remove them from the ca- 
pital. 
While thus confined, without exercise or change of scene, 
their time, it may be easily imagined, passed heavily. But their 
youth and the hardy frame of mind, created by their profession, 


were qualified to resist for a long time the depressing effects of 
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misfortune. After the short interval of unavailing regret had 
passed, they collected their spirits and resources, and endea- 
voured to derive amusement and occupation from every quarter. 

When they were taken they lost all their clothes. The officers 

of the Vixen, as soon as they heard of this circumstance, sent 
a part of their clothes, which came very seasonably. Soon after, 
some of their owa was brought to the prison for sale, and each 
officer, having thus an opportunity of purchasing some of his 
former wardrobe, they had a sufficient supply. Some of their 
books were also taken to them to be sold, and were purchased 
from the Tripolitans, to whom they were entirely useless, at a 
price generally much below their value. 

These furnished the means of constant employment, as their 
officers were enabled to pursue the studies to which they were 
attached, and the prison became a sort of academy, in which na- 
vigation, the French language, and other instructive studies were 
cultivated. Occasionally too they found some relief against 
ennui in theatrical performances. Among the books purcha- 
sed was an odd volume of plays, containing the Castle Spectre, 
the Heir at Law, the Stranger, and Secrets Worth Knowing. 
These were successively got uf and performed. This resource 
was husbanded very carefully. Thus they were busily occupied 
for some time in preparing the scenery, then the dresses, then in 
rehearsing, and finally, after great exertions for three or four 
weeks, the theatre was opened. The scenery was painted in 
such colours as could be procured; the gayer dresses of the ladies 
were formed of sheets, while black silk handkerchiefs sewed to- 
gether furnished suits of wo; and leaves and paper completed the 
materials of the female toilet. After this, criticisms upon the 
performance and dresses of the several actors and actresses kept 
them alive, and sometimes cheerful for a fortnight; and now again 
they began to prepare for another play. 

Another great resource was, that sometimes they received 
letters from their friends in America. This indeed was rare; 
but it always had a most lively and permanent effect upon them. 
Their greatest comfort, however, certainly was that they were 
all kept together. Had they been separated, and deprived of 
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the support of each other’s society, they could not have survived 
so long a captivity. 

Among their comforts too we should not omit the active and 
friendly humanity of Mr. Nissen, the Danish consul—a gentleman 
whose generous, manly, and honourable conduct should be con- 
nected with every mention of the Tripolitan war. While the other 
agents of foreign countries, the French, English, and Spanish con- 


suls, kept aloof from some paltry consideration of timidity, or com- 


mercial jealousy, or wrote to the captives a cold and formal and 
complimentary and unmeaning offer of service, Mr. Nissen came 
forward at once, and from the first to the last hour of their cap- 
tivity was a constant, unremitting, anxious, and affectionate 
friend. Money, clothes, books, every thing which could contri- 
bute to render the situation of the captives less irksome, was 
lavished by the friendly zeal of Mr. Nissen. When the period 
of their captivity was about expiring, they addressed to that es- 
timable man a letter of thanks for his disinterested friendship; 
and as soon as they were released, presented to him an urn, as a 
lasting monument of his benevolence and their gratitude. 
Besides other modes of occupying their time, their minds 
were frequently excited by hopes and efforts to escape. An at- 
tempt was made in the latter end of April, 1804, to undermine 
the castle and escape under the wall. They commenced dig- 
ging in the room of the warrant officers; but after working for 
four days they reached, at the depth of twenty-five feet, a loose 
sand and water, and found that the foundation of the castle was 
built upon made ground of so loose a texture, that it was im- 
practicable to undermine it horizontally the requisite distance, 
which was one hundred and fifty yards, without boards to prop 
it and prevent its falling in; and as they had none of these they 
were obliged to look to some other means of escape. In the 
following May they adopted another scheme. One of the inner 
walls of the prison communicated with a subterraneous passage, 
which they hoped would lead to the outward wall of the castle, 
and by perforating this they expected to find a passage into the 
town. Accordingly they began to take out one by one the stones 
of this wall, which were carefully replaced to avoid suspicion. 
For this labour they had nothing but their case-knives, a dull 
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axe, and an iron bolt; but they at last got into a long, dark, sub- 
terrancous passage, which they followed for some time, till their 
progress was stopped by another wall. This they perforated; 
but, to their surprise and mortification, found a space of made 
earth, or terrace, on which the top of the castle rested. They 
were not, however, disheartened, but began to excavate a space 
large enough for a man to crawl in upon his bands and knees, 
carefully removing the earth to a distance, and scattering it 
through the subterranean passage; but they had not made much 
progress, before the movements of the soldiers and the great 
weicht on the top of the terrace made it cave in, and destroyed 
the whole enterprise. Fortunately the suspicions of the guard 
were not excited, and the plan remained undiscovered. 

Another and more bold attempt had no better success. It was 
intended to reach, by a difficult and dangerous way, to the win- 
dow at the top of the prison, through which they were to get on 
the terrace, and taking advantage of some moment when the 
guards were asicep or inattentive, cross the terrace, a dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty yards, to the parapet of the wall. In one 
of the embrasures of this they were to make fast a rope, formed 
of all the sheets tied together, and descend a height of ninety 
feet to the beach. The first who got down were to swim toa 
Spanish vessel about half a mile off, cut her boat adrift and bring 
it ashore, and the whole party were then to embark and endea- 
vour to gain the American squadron. This plan was confined 
to captain Bainbridge and a few of the original projectors of it. 
On the eve of its execution, captain Bainbridge wrote to the 
Tripolitan minister to inform him, that as no regard had been 
paid to their parole, he deemed himself justified in attempting 
to regain his liberty, and recommending the officers who should 
be left behind to his particular care and attention. To those of- 
ficers themselves he addressed a note, stating, that as all could 
not make the attempt, it was necessarily confined to its pro- 
jectors; that the escape of himself and so many officers would 
enable them to render the greatest services to those who re- 
mained, and hasten the period of their liberation, by lessening 
the sum to be demanded by the Tripolitans. When these ar- 
rangements were concluded, the party reached the window, but 
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it blew so violent a gale of wind, that they were obliged to post- 
pone the project; and captain Bainbridge, finding that his de- 
parture excited uneasiness in the minds of some of the offi- 
cers, abandoned the expedition and determined to share their 
fate. The attempt was then made by three lieutenants and as 
many midshipmen. At midnight, on the twenty-first of May, 
they reached the terrace, and remained there for nearly two 
hours, endeavouring to seek a moment to cross to the parapet; 
but the terrace was covered with guards, and they found no op- 
portunity of getting off. The failure of this scheme put an end 
to all plans of escape, and they patiently waited their liberation 
from the hands of their countrymen. 

During the bombardment of the town, they were the melan- 
choly and inactive witnesses of the efforts of their countrymen. 
The burning of the Philadelphia, the explosion of the fire-ship 
commanded by captain Somers, and the various attacks made on 
the town, all passed before their eyes. Sometimes too they were 
exposed from their situation to great danger. On one occasion, 
a twenty-four pound shot came into captain Bainbridge’s bed- 
room and passed within six inches of his head. 

While the officers were confined, the men were kept at work 
during the day and locked up at night. The work, however, 
which was required of them was always light, and nothing more 
than wholesome exercise. It was scarcely as severe as the or- 
dinary duty which is exacted from them on board ship. The 
Tripolitans are, generally speaking, and excepting the people 
employed in the gun-boats, of a mild, humane character. The 
prisoners were often obstinate, uncomplying, and mischievous; 
yet the Tripolitans who had charge of them were rarely provoked 
to punish them. They used often to say, that the Americans were 
the most difficult to manage of any people they had ever seen. 
Several of the crew turned Mahometans, and thus gained their 
freedom; but the rest remained faithful to their country and 
their religion.* 


* It would be unjust not to record an instance of the generosity of these sea- 
men. Among the drivers who superintended them while at work was a Neapo- 
litan, himself a captive, who had often relented into pity for them and done them 
acts ef kindness. Touched by this treatment, the crew, as they were about to 
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At last colonel Lear appeared off the harbour to negociate a 
peace with Tripoli. The first overtures were embarrassed by the 
employment of the Spanish consul, who was at length put aside, 
and captain Bainbridge proposed, as the shortest mode of pa- 
cification, that he should.be permitted to visit the squadron. 
This request was so new in Barbary, that the officers of the Phi- 
ladelphia were obliged to give a written declaration, that in case 
he did not return they would submit to any punishment the pa- 
cha might inflict. Under this guaranty he had an interview 
with the American officers, and a treaty was at last concluded 
between the two countries; by which the American and Tripoli- 
tan prisoners were exchanged, and the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars given to the pacha. On the third of June, 1805, the 
officers were liberated after a confinement of nineteen months 
and three days, and on the fourth they, as well as the crew, em- 
barked on board the squadron, and soon after sailed for America. 

Captain Bainbridge reached the United States in the autumn of 
1805, and the reception which he met from his country was suchas 
to satisfy completely the feelings of a meritorious but unfortunate 
officer. He was received rather as a returning conqueror than as 
a vanquished prisoner—a most unequivocal proof of public con- 
fidence, since that merit must indeed be sterling which could 
stand the test of such misfortunes. Nor were the opinions of 
his brother officers less honourable and liberal. At his request 
a court of inquiry had been held on the loss of the frigate, and 
the judgment of the court was, that it “ was decidedly of opinion 
that captain Bainbridge acted with fortitude and good conduct in 
the loss of the United States’ frigate Philadelphia; and that no 
degree of censure should attach itself to him from that event.” 

Early in 1806 he was ordered to take the command of the 

naval station at Newyork; but soon after obtained a furlough to 
perform a voyage in the merchant service; which, from the re- 
duced state of his funds, had become necessary to make some 
provision for his family. He returned in 1807, and was employ- 
ed in various naval duties, until! March, 1808, when he was ap- 


leave Tripoli, made a subscription out of their wages of between three and four 
hundred dollars, with which they purchased the liberty of the Neapolitan, who 
was thus restored at the same time with themselves to freedom and his country. 
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pointed to the Portland station, which had become vacant by the 
death of commodore Preble. In December following, he was 
called to Washington, to superintend the repairs of the frigate 
President, which he was appointed to command. Having com- 
pleted the ship, he sailed in July, 1809, from Washington, and 
cruised on our coast till the next spring, when he again obtained 
permission from the navy department to engage in the merchant 
service. 

Having returned from his mercantile pursuits in February, 
1812, he was appointed to the command of the navy-yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and the public vessels on the east- 
ern station. 

On the declaration of war against Great Britain, it was submit- 
ted by the government to his own inclination, either to retain his 
post at the navy-yard, or to cruise against the enemy on the ocean. 
Accustomed to a life of active service, and preferring the hazard 
of warfare and the chance of victory, to the security of inaction, 
he did not hesitate to choose the former, and was accordingly ap- 
pointed to command the frigate Constellation; but on the arrival 
at Boston of captain Hull, after his victory over the British fri- 
gate Guerriere, he applied for a furlough to attend to his _ pri- 
vate concerns, and commodore Bainbridge was permitted to take 
command of the Constitution. In a few weeks he sailed, in 
company with the sloop of war Hornet, captain Lawrence, on a 
cruise to the Eastindies. After parting company with captain 

Lawrence, he was running down the coast of Brazil, when, 
on Thursday, the 29th of December, he discovered, about nine 
in the morning, two sail, one of which was standing off 
shore towards him. He immediately made sail to meet the 
strange ship, and finding, as he approached her, that she did not 
answer his private signals, proceeded out to sea in order to se- 
parate her from her companion, and draw her off the neutral 
coast. About one o’clock, having reached what he considered a 
proper distance from the shore, he hoisted his ensign and pen- 
dant, which was answered by English colours, and _ perceiving 
that she was an English frigate (the Java, captain Lambert) 
he took in the royals, tacked, and stood for the enemy. The 
Java immediately bore down, intending to rake, which the 
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Constitution avoided by wearing. The enemy being now with- 
in half a mile to windward, and having hauled down his flag, 
the Constitution fired a gun ahead to make him show his colours, 
and immediately poured in her whole broadside, on which En- 
glish colours were hoisted, and the fire returned. On this the 
action became general, within grape and cannister distance. In a 
few minutes the wheel of the Constitution was shot away; and 
in about half an hour, commodore Bainbridge finding that his ad- 
versary. still kept too far off, determined to close with him atthe 
risk of being raked. He therefore luffed up so close to the Java, 
that in passing, her jibboom got foul of the Constitution’s mizen 
rigging; and having now gained a nearer position, he poured in 
so well directed a fire, that in ten minutes he shot away the Java’s 
jibboom and part of the bowsprit; in five minutes more her fore- 
mast went by the board—her maintopmast followei—then the 
gaft and spanker boom, and lastly, the mizenmast went nearly 
by the board. At five minutes past four, one hour and fifty- 
five minutes from the commencement of the action, the Java’s 
fire was completely silenced, and her colours being down, com- 
modore Bainbridge supposed that she had struck: he therefore 
shot ahead to repair his rigging; but while hove to for that pur- 
pose, discovered that her colours were still flying, although her 
mainmast had just gone by the board. He therefore bore down 
again upon her, and having got close athwart her bows, was on 
the point of raking her witha broadside, when she hauled down 
her colours, being a completely unmanageable wreck, entirely dis- 
masted, without a spar of any kind standing. On boarding her, it 
was found that captain Lambert had been mortally wounded, and 
that the Java was so much injured, that it would be impossible 
to bring her to the United States. All the prisoners and the bag- 
gage were therefore brought on board the Constitution, a service 
which it required two days to perform, there being but a single 
boat left between the two frigates. On the 31st she was blown 
up, and the Constitution put into St. Salvador. The Java carried 
forty-nine guns, and upwards of four hundred men: she was 
bound to the Eastindies, and had, in addition to her own crew, 
upwards of one hundred supernumerary officers and scamen, for 
different ships on the Eastindia station—among whom was a 
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master and commander in the navy, and also lieutenant general 
Hislop and his two aids, of the British army. 

Her loss was sixty killed; and among these captain Lambert. 
Of the wounded, the accounts varied from one hundred and one 
(which were ascertained positively) to one hundred and seventy. 

On board the Constitution, nine were killed, and twenty-five 
wounded; among whom was the commodore himself. 

This victory was scarcely less honourable to commodore Bain- 
bridge, than the generosity with which he exercised the rights of a 
conqueror. While on board, the prisoners were treated with the 
most respectful attention. Immediately on their landing at Saint 
Salvador, they were set at liberty on parole, and received every 
article of their baggage: and particularly, a service of plate 
belonging to general Hislop, was carefully preserved and re- 
stored to him. These proofs of honourable courtesy were not 
Jost on the prisoners, who expressed their gratitude ina manner 
as creditable to themselves as to the victors. 

The decayed state of the Constitution and other circumstan- 
ces, combining to interfere with the original plan of the cruise, 
commodore Bainbridge now left the Hornet to blockade a supe- 
rior British force at Saint Salvador, and returned to the United 
States. 

On his arrival at Boston, he was received with an enthusiastic 
welcome by his countrymen, who felt peculiar pleasure in seeing 
that Fortune had at last relented, and given him an opportunity 
ef adding success to merit. Fifty-thousand dollars prize-money, 
as a compensation for the loss of the Java, were given by con- 
gress to the officers and crew, and a gold medal presented to the 
commodore himself. These were followed by votes of thanks 
and testimonials of respect, from several of the state legislatures, 
and also from various corporate bodies and meetings of the citi- 
zens generally. 

Since his return, he has been appointed to command the 
eastern ‘station from Portsmouth to Connecticut, within which 
limits he has had charge of the Constitution and two brigs; and 
the construction of two sloops of war; but his chief employment 
is the: building at Charlestown of a seyenty-four, which he is ap- 
pointed to command. 
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Columbia shall yet view her maritime hosts 
On her lakes, seas and rivers, impervious surround her; 
Like the rocks that have girt, since creation, her coasts, 
On them every sea-borne assailant shall founder. 
Be it Briton or Gaul, 
Still her sons at the call 
Shall guard her, and grace in their triumph or fall. 
For the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 
And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grave: 


From the time-hallowed oaks of oracular Jove, 
Burst the voice of the god, at Dodona’s fam’d fountain; 


Our oaks on the ocean more gloriously rove, 

Than wav’d their broad boughs, overshading the mountain: 
Their oracles bold 
In deep thunders are roll’d, 

And announc’d in dark volumes, to empires unfold, 

That the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 


And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grave: 


Our country’s a ship of imperial state, 
New built from the stanchest materials of ages, 
While majestic she moves in the sea of her fate, 
Her beauty the eyes of the nations engages. 
Her colours sublime 
Shall salute every clime, 
Borne safe through the shoals and the tempests of time; 
For the tars of Colnmbia are lords of the wave, 
And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grave! 


al 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONG.—CHARGE THE CAN CHEERILY.* 


Now coil up your nonsense ’bout England’s great navy, 
And take in your slack about oak-hearted tars; 

For frigates as stout, andas gallant crews have we, 
Or how came her Macedon deck’d with our stars? 
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* The original music for this song will be found at the end of the number. 
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Yes, how came her Guerriere, her Peacock and. Java, 


All sent broken-ribbed to old Davy, of late? 
How came it! why, split me! than Britons we’re braver, 
And that shall they feel, too, wherever we meet. 
Then charge the can cheerily, 
Send it round merrily, 


Here’s to our country, and captains commanding; 


To all who inherit 
Of Lawrence the spirit, 


Disdaining to strike while a stick is left standing. 


Nay, if unawares we should run (a fresh gale in) 


Close in with a squadron, we’d laugh at ’em all; 


We’d tip master Bull such a sample of sailing, 


As should cause him to fret like a pig in a squall. 


We’d show the vain boaster 6f numbers superior, 


Though he and his slaves at the notion may sneer, 


In skill, as in courage, to us they’re inferior, 


lor the longer they chase us, the less we’ve to fear. 
Then charge the can, &c. 


But should a razee be espied ahead nearly, 


To fetch her we’d crowd ev’ry stitch we could make; 


Down chests, and up hammocks, would heave away cheerly, 


And ready for action would be in a shake. 


For her swaggering cut though, and metal not caring, 


Till up with her close should our fire be withheld, 


Then, pour’d in so hot, that her mangled crew, fearing 


A trip to the bottom, sheuld speedily yield. 
Then charge the can, kc. 


Britannia, although she beleaguers our coast now, 


The dread of our wives and our sweethearts as well, 


Of ruling the waves, has less reason to boast now, 


As Dacres, and Carden, and Whinyates can tell. 


Enroll’d‘in our annals, live Hull and Decatur, 


Jones, Lawrence, and Bainbridge, Columbia’s pride; 


The pride of our navy, which, sooner or later, 


Shall on the wide ocean triumphantly ride. 
Then charge the can, &c. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO..THE TOUGH YANKEE TAR! 


Hvuzza for the lads of the ocean, | 
Whose mark is the eagle and star; 
They’l) challenge al! hands I’ve a notion, 
To beat them at knocks in the war, 

With a tough Yankee tar! 


Now, braver than Grecian or Roman, 

For honour he fears not a scar: 

And damme, he’ll yield him to no man, 

While he holds to a timber or spar— 
*Tis a tough Yankee tar! 





Old Archimedes he was an ass: 

He had ne’er swung.a ship from the water, 

But broken his lever, and reflectors of brass, 

Had he known how to beat up to quarter, 
Like a tough Yankee tar! 


Now first on the ocean they try hands, 
To check haughty Albion’s career; [ 
And soon the poor king of the islands, 
Yields a proud and a boasted Guerriere! 
Toa tough Yankee tar; 
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Let them jabber as much as they please, 

°Tis all botheration and stuff; 

They talk of the rights of the seas; 

We'll teach them ’tis all plain enough, 
To atough Yankee tar! 


ASDA aN ety 








Now Columbia with proudest emotion, 
Hails her young sons of war on the main; 
They wave a tree flag on the ocean, 

And none shall her freedom maintain, 
Like a tough Yankee tar! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONG.—THE SHIP, BOYS.—Tune, Jack at Greenwich, 


ComE, messmates, cheerly lead the night, 
And toast each absent beauty; 
Mayhap we’ll bleed e’er morning’s light, 
What then? why ’tis our duty. 
Qn seaor shore, in peace or strife, 
Whate’er the cause that breeds it, 
A tar knows how to give his life, 
Whene’er his country needs it. 
We’ve something, too, to give our foes, 
If they do’nt gi’e’s the slip, boys, 
We'll give them broadsides, blood, and blows, 
But, “ don’t give up the ship, boys.” 

The ship, boys, &c. 


When o’er Nantasket’s fatal wave, 
Our Lawrence sought the battle, 
And for a hero’s crown or grave, 
Bade all his thunders rattle: 
Says he, “my lads, you know the way, 
To fighting foes give slaughter; 
And, should our valour win the day, 
Then, give the vanquish’d quarter.’’ 
But, when capsised, the words that last 
Hung on his dying lip, boys, 
Were, * Let our flag still crown the mast, 
And don’t give up the ship, boys.” 

The ship, boys, &c, 
On hammock bloody, wet or dry, 
We all must pay our score, boys; 
But, Death and Danger’s all my eye, 
We’ve seen their face before, boys. 
With Hull, we stood the Guerriere’s force, 
And doff’d the pride of Dacres, 
Who, swore he thought the joke too coarse 
From modest Yankee quakers. 
When Bainbridge, too, the good and brave, 
Just spoil’d the Java’s trip, boys, 
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We swore upon that crimson wave, 
We’d ne’er give up our ship, boys. 
The ship, boys, &e. 


Now, what’s the use to talk all night 

*Bout Morris, Jones, Decatur; 

The foe to beat in equal fight, 

God biess ’em, ’tis their nature. 

And long before Dishonour’s shoal 

Brings up our gallant navy, 

There’s many a noble Briton’s soul 

Must weigh for grim old Davy. 

For all in Scripture lingo pat, 

Our chaplain proves it glip, boys, 

That “ pugnam bonam,” and all that 

Means, “ Don’t give up the ship, boys.” 
The ship, boys, &c. 


So fill to a Yankee seaman’s creed— 
His heart he gives his fairest: 

His purse and cheer to a brother’s need, 
With songs and fids o’ th’ rarest: 

His hulk, while in life’s tide it lives, 
His country’s arms must lade it, 

And when his cruise is up, he gives 

His soul to Him that made it. 

But rough or bloody be the wave, 

And e’en in Death’s cold grip, boys, 


Columbia’s tars, so stanch and brave, 


Will ne’er give up the ship, boys. 


The ship, boys, &e. 


_—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—SONG. 
Tune—fRule Britannia. 

UnveErv’p mid Nature’s glorious birth, 
Thy spirit, fREEDOM, soar’d sublime; 
Sail’d o’er the regions of the earth, 
And pointed to this infant clime. 
Thy spirit shall the magnet be, 
That guides thy sons to victory. 
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Now o’er the broad Atlantic wave, 

Behold Columbia’s star arise; 

Warm’d by its beam, the gallant brave, 

A mighty foe in arms defies. 
That star th’ unerring guide shall be, 
That leads her sons to victory. 


These o’er Britannia’s warlike name, 

Her glorious banner proudly spread; 

And Britons, first in naval fame, 

Beneath her valour, nobly bled. 
Her star, that o’er the contest glow’d, 
The lustre of a nation show’d. 


Now, foremost mid the battle’s blaze, 

Loualy her heroes’ arms resound; 

Unaw’d by numbers, there they raise 

Her gallant fleet, with glory crown’d. 
While light can guide, and valour shield, 
Columbia to no power shall yield. 


Though small her force, o’er ocean wide 

The terror of her name ascends; 

While dauntless through the whelming tide 

The hero’s zeal her cause defends. 
His deeds shall make the world proclaim 
The glory of Columbia’s name. 


There, while destruction round him flies, 

No perils can his soul affright; 

Bold as his hopes, his efforts rise, 

His country is his guiding light. 
Her safety turns his steps to war, 
Her freedom is his leading star. 


Tor this—we saw thy gallant form, 
Brave LAWRENCE, court the raging’ wavey 
Flash, like a sunbeam, through the storm, 
And grasp, in death, the warrior’s grave. 
Thy star, Columbia, sunk in gloom, 
And lang shall glimmer on his tomb. 
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Yet thou! bright shade, enroll’d in light, 

Art near, to warm the warrior’s soul; 

And many a hero through the fight, 

Now hails thee in the cannon’s roll. 
Thy spirit shall his angel be 
To guide his arms to victory. 


Cotumsia! fairest plant of heaven, 
Thou land of hope, with plenty blest; 
Thy blooming plains, by Nature given, 
No foe or stranger shall molest. F 
For bold thy sons shall ever be, 
To guard thy rights o’er land and sea. 


Thy conquests, on the roll of Fame 
Shali long in bright succession lie, ) 
While Glory stamps the hero’s name, 
And waves the conquering flag on high. 

Thy star with Time, shall brighter shine, 


And give to Fame a ray divine. 


Then once again shall Peace resume 


Her olive leaf aud blooming crest; 
> 


Her smile extend through Nature’s gioom, 
And pierce the cloud that veils her breast. 
Then hail Columbia’s star divine, 


For peace and victory shall be thine. 
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CRITICISM.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


Memoirs of the life of Martha Laurens Ramsay, who died in Charleston, S. 
| C. on the tenth of June, 1811, in the fifty-second year of her age; with an 
appendix, containing extracts from her diary, letters, and other private pa- 
pers, and also from letters written to her, by her father, Henry Laurens, 

1771—1776. By David Ramsay, M.D. Philadelphia: pp. 308. 

Tue present little volume is not destitute of interest, al- 
though we are compelled, alike by a sense of duty and justice, 
to declare, that we doubt the policy or propriety of giving publici- 
ty to papers which the editor himself confesses “ were unseen by 
every human eye but her own,” previous to the death of the au- 
thor. She did indeed, in anticipation of that event, “express a 
wish that these papers might then be kept as a common book of 
her family, or divided among its members.” Precious and 
soothing as these memorials must undoubtedly be to the imme- 
diate friends, relatives and connexions of the deceased, the 
mass of mankind unfortunately lack that affinity, or more pro- 
perly that identity of interest. There are two different sets of 
sensations, (if we may be allowed the use of such aterm) in 
such instances, to be consulted; that of the immediate con- 
nexions and friends, to whom any memorials of the deceased 
are interesting, and that of the community at large, who can 
enly be affected by the intrinsic worth of such memorials. 
These seem to have been precisely the ideas of the writer. She 
thought, and she thought truly, that these fiafers must have a 
locality of interest; and this seems to exclude the supposition, 
that they would be found to de generally interesting. The editor, 
it seems, giving way to the full burst of his conjugal affections, 
has rated the value of this work by the fallacious standard of his 
own feelings. 

As an evidence of the justice of these remarks, we will cite 
the very volume now before us. All the interest which. we can 
fcel in this work, is derived from the sketch of the author’s life, 
which is furnished to us from the hand of Dr. Ramsay. We 
shall therefore conclude these strictures with a slight sketch 
of the life, and a few extracts from the work. 
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Martha Laurens Ramsay, was the daughter of Henry Lau- 
rens; a name well knowin our annals: a man who was president 
of the continental congress, during an important period of our 
revolutionary war. She was born at Charleston in the-year 1759. 
While she was an infant, and afflicted with the small-pox, she 
was, by ail her relatives, supposed to be dead, and was actually 
laid out previous to her funeral. Symptoms of life were at length 
discovered, and she was thus fortunately saved from the horrors 


of a premature interment. 

Born to the prospect of an ample fortune, she was early re- 
minded by her venerable father, of the probability that all this 
property might be confiscated on account of his attachment to the 
cause of his country. His letter on this subject displays such Ro- 
man fortitude, that we cannot resist the pleasure ofits transcrip- 
tion. The reader will observe his recommendation to his beloved 
daughter, to learn how to acquire a subsistence by the needle, 
as a refuge from the miseries of that poverty, which in his ap- 
prehension awaited her: 


FROM HENRY LAURENS TO MARTHA LAURENS. 


Charleston, S.-C. Feb. 29, 1776. 


MY DHAR DAUGHTER, 

When I look around me, and behold increasing preparations for civil 
war; every man seeming bent and determined to carry those preparations inte 
execution to the last eatremity; when, theretore, [consider our estates in this 
country as being on the very precipice of bankruptcy, how can I forbear la- 
menting—what will become of my dear sister—what will become of my dear 
Patsy and Polly, in case of my brother’s death. Not only tears, but irresisti- 
ble groans accompany this afflicting inquiry; after a moment’s pain, I console 
myself by this reply; ‘* God will take care of them—that God who led your an- 
cestors through acruel persecution, and through a wilderness a hundred years 
ago, aid you through ten thousand dangers, will not forsake your sister nor 
your children. Your brother will do well, and be made the guardian of your 
fatheriess children after you are slaughtered.” My dear child, I could fill 
pages with accounts of causes for lamentation; but alas, what good fruit would 
such accounis produce: I will noi grieve your young heart by a recital of af- 
fictions which are the portion of age, and which 1 ought to bear alone. Ne- 


vertheless, itis my duty to Wah you again, as didin my last letter, to prepare 
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yourself for a reverse of fortune—prepare for the trial of earning your daily 
bread by daily labour. This, whether it be matter of affliction; whether it be 
a subject for grief or not, will according to present appearances be your por- 
tion. My love for you constrains me to give you timely notice. I have done 
so with an aching heart and overflowing eyes. Methinks I hear you reply, 
“but, my dear papa, why will you makea sacrifice of your fortune, and hazar@ 
the happiness of your children; labour day’ and night to earn poverty far 
yourself and them.” I answer briefly, * It is the will of God that it should be 
so, and he gives me resolution to concur in and to submit to his will.” Now act 
your part well my dear; love God, and all things will work together for your 
good. I would proceed, and advise you how to act, but you are in an excellent 
school. You learn your duty every day from sensible and pious friends. Fol- 
low their council and you will be happy. 

What money I have now in England, is devoted to the service of your un- 
cle, aunt, your brothers, yourself and sister. I do not know that I shall ever 
be able to add one penny to that small stock. It will be wisdom, it will be 
piety and a proof of gratitude in your elder brother and you to consume as 
little as possible, in order that there may be more for the service of your dear 
uncle and aunt, and for the little ones who cannot help themselves. It would 
please me; it would rejoice me to hear that you had cheerfully entered ypon 
your new scene of life; that you earned as much every day by your needle, as 
would pay your daily expenses. 

It is melancholy to see the abuse of many good houses in this town, which 
are now made barracks for the country militia, who strip the paper hangings, 
ehop wood upon parlour fioors, and do a thousand such improper acts: but 
alas! they are still good enough for burning. We are assured that if the king’s 
ships and troops cannot easily conquer the town, they will burn it; and we 
know if they do conquer it, there are men here determined to put the torch 
with their own hands, and to leave them no shelter, nor any cover for those 
who would join them. 


She embarked for England in the year 1775, in company 
with her uncle, James Laurens, and thence, in the year 1784, re- 
moved with him to France, where she was deprived, by death, 
of his protection. During this period, she was compelled to 
practice the most rigid economy, for her father, as president of 
the continental concress, was a character extremely odious to 
the English ministry, and as his property was in Charleston, re- 
mittance was exiremely difficult. These difficulties were much 
aggravated by the subsequent arrest of her father, and his con- 
finement in the iower of London, on a charge of high treason. 
At length, on the restoration of peace, he was liberated from 
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confinement, and appointed our minister at the court of France. 
Her affectionate parent then presented her with five hundred 
guineas. Reserving but a small part of this sum for herself, she 
expended the residue in the purchase of one hundred French 
testaments for the poor of the town of Vigon, in France; in es- 
tablishing a school for the instruction of youth, and in instituting 
a fund for the annual expenses ofa preceptor. There is reason 
to believe that this institution continues to the present day. 

In 1785, this lady returned to her native country, and was, in 
two years after, married to Dr. Ramsay. Amidst all the cares 
of anumerous family, she still found sufficient time to transcribe 
with her own hand, for publication, the following works, of which 
her husband was the author:——the History of the American Re- 
volution—the Life of Washington—the Review of the Progress 
of Medicine in the eighteenth century—and the early part of his 
Universal History. She did not desist from her labour until she 
had taught her daughter to do the same kind office. 

In the education of her children, disliking the common 
English grammar, she compiled one herself for their use. She 
taught them to read ancient and modern history; particularly the 
Roman, the Asiatic, and the English. After her death, three 
packets were found, containing historical questions, which she 
used as a text in the examination of herchildren. By her inde- 
fatigable industry she became acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin classics, and with those authors who treat on the most re- 
condite parts of metaphysics. When we add to all this, that at 
the early age of fifteen, she solemnly devoted herself to her Ma- 
ker; that she was incessant in the performance of her Christian 
duties; we presume it is unnecessary to say, that her life was 
exemplary, and that her death, which happenedon the 10th of 
June 1811, was tranquil and serene. We now close with the 
following extracts from the volume. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. RAMSAY TO MER DAUGHTERS. 


“On Sundays I always think of you more earnestly than on other days. All 
that regards you regards me; but what regards your religious concerns deeply 
interestsme. J hope, my dear child, in the midst of business or pleasure, ne- 
ver forgets that she is born for eternity: never omit praying to God; and ifyou 
would live safely or happily, never content yourself with the devotions of the 
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morning or evening; but often, in the course of the day, send up the prayer of 
the heart to God. This may be done in company; in business; in the midst of 
wnocent pleasure; and is a delightful exercise of the heart, and a great guard 
on the conduct. Oh, how happy should I be, to have you, my darling child, 
thus to live in the fear of the Lord all the day long.” 

“<I suppose you will keep church at home, as it does not look like weather 
for travelling. 1 always think of you with more than common tenderness on 
Sundays. I think the serious observation of the Sabbath is not enough attend- 
ed to, even among professing families; but, in other cases, it is often a day of 
the greatest folly, because a day of the greatest leisure. In proportion as a 
respect for that day, and its institutions, are neglected or carelessly attended 
to, in the same proportion, will the religious principle decline, and the practi- 
eal concerns of eternity be carelessly managed. As a parent, then, full of anx- 
iety for my children, in every respect, but most of all for their eternal in- 
terests, I cannot but regret every Sunday, which I think they spend in a man. 
ner not the best calcul: ted to promote those interests, and feel it my duty to 
warn you never to forget, that the Sunday is not common time, and, accord- 
ing to existing circumstances, to do all that you prudently can, not only to ob- 
serve it yourself, but to make a conscience of not being ashamed of such ob- 
servance.” 

** God bless you, my dear child; may you all love your dear father; love 
me; love dear miss Futerell; love one another. While the social affections 
thus fill your hearts, you will never be very bad children: but the moment you 
perceive yourself deficient in these sacred feelings, dread the encroachments 
of vice, in some form or other; make a solemn pause, and ask yourself, What 
am I about? Whereis my conduct tending? and pray to God to guide your 
feet into the right way, by keeping your heart from evil.” 

** As the eldest, I write to you, to entreat you to remember the laws of 
hospitality, and be kind to Mr. Montgomery; to remember the laws of grati- 
tude, and be assistant to your very dear and valuable friend miss Futerell. A 
great deal, my child, depends on your good example; on the observation which 
the younger children make; whether you curb your temper; whether you be- 
gin wisely to observe those laws of self-denial, which will make you happy to 
yourself and pleasant to those about you. I persuade myself I shall hear good 
accounts of you. If I do of you, f shall of all the rest.” 

“I beg you never to make any excuse for writing badly to me; because the 
time spent in writing the excuse, would have enabled you to do better. Be- 
sides, errors excepted, you really write a pretty letter, and I delight to hear 
from you.” 

“Mrs. P. has joined the church to-day, and I believe another sister of Mrs. 
P. Happy those, who, in affliction, look to the Lord to be their comforter, 
and do not slight his chastisements, by renewing their pursuits after happi- 
ness.in a world where it neyer can be found; but so far as we improve it, as a 
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state of preparation for a better state of existence, and then its prosperities 
will not delude us, and its very tribulations shall give us a cause for rejoicing.” 

** I have felt more about P. and E. to-day than’the rest of you. Such Sab- 
baths as they now are passing would, without great care, soon tend to weaken 
in ‘their minds; the obligation to keep the Sabbath day holy. Such’ Sabbaths as 
you are passing would impress on your minds the necessity, when we are dis- 
tant from places of public worship, for calling our families together, and be- 
seeching God, by his presence, to make our houses: sanctuaries for his ser- 
Vice.” 

“1 felt it very solitary in church on Sunday without you. But we had ex- 
cellent sermons. I did not go out any where; and not having my morning Bi- 
ble readers, my noon-day catechumens, or my evening hymnists, I had more 
than usual leisure toread and pray for myself, which includes every one with 
you; and T tried to make a good use of it.” 

“Tam very much mortified at being deprived of the horse when I most 
want him. But what wise person ever frets, and what fool ever mended any 
thing by so doing. 1 shall comfort myself by saying, “ if Ido not go out, I 
shall do the more work at home.” 

‘* Mrs. H. is dead. These breaches in our congregations are felt by those 
who know the value of religious characters; and make them earnestly pray, 
that others, from among our young people, may be raised up in their place, to 
keep up the honour and credit of religion in the world, and to set an example 
to those who shall come after them. 

“ Poor Mrs. S. is very much burnt; poor litile S. scorched: but you will be 
shocked when you come to learn the particulars and know how near they 
were perishing. Whata lesson neyer to sleep without committing our souls 
to God in Christ, for we can never know in which world we shal! awake.” 

*¥ don’t know whether you have read Reberison’s America. In this doubt 
Ihave sent to the library for Anquetil, or the first volume of Rollin, an author 


who, although prolix, and in some degree credulous, ought by all means ta 
be read. I could wish you,: before you proceed. much farther in history, to 
read Priestley’s Lectures on that subject, which I think you will find very 
useful. Bear always in mind, that he.isa Socinian; for his principles tincture 
eyery thing he writes. » Profit. by his.science, while you lament his errors, in 
divinity, and hang on the only hope of everlasting life set before you.” 

‘* ¥ send: Plutarch, and. would have sent some other yery pretty books, if it 
hadnot been for your prohibition. So — will not write to me; I must tell 
him,: Mr. Richafdson places the writing of, his three most successful and ad- 
mired works,,to his having been employed, when.under eleven years of age, 
to write letters fer some young ladies toxtheir. friends and admirers. Iam 
afraid at the rate : goes on, we shall never see a Pamela from his hand,” 

On the Sunday. precedimg the pulling down the old White meeting, to 
erect in its place the. present: circular church, an appropriate sermon was 
preached by Dr. Hollinshead. The circumstances ef the case, were stated in 
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a letter, from which the following extract is made: * Some foolish giris laugh- 
ed at the parting sermon. Some feeling ones cried, and many of the old stand- 
ards were very much affected. Iwas among this number; but my feelings 
were rather pleasurable than otherwise; for I confess the pulling down a de- 
cayed edifice, to build a more convenient and handsome one, made me think 
of the pulling down of the decaying body ofa saint, by death, to build it up 
anew, without spot or blemish; and although Nature feels some regret at part- 
ing with our old bodies, as well as with our old churches, it is a regret chas- 
tened with a cheerful ahd glorious hope of a resurrection unto life eternal: but 
this is a very serious letter for such young correspondents; yet, I hope, not 
more serious than their well informed minds will relish on a serious occasion.” 
On the departure of miss Futerell for England. “If you don’t all feel 
very sorrowful, I pity you; if you do all feel very sorrowful, I pity you. Yet 
I wish you all to be sorrowful, for it is in our circumstances, a sacred duty as 
well as a tender feeling: and to you young ones, may be an initiatory lesson on 
the vanity of human life and human hopes; and teach you to set your hearts 
there, where true and unchanging joys are only to be found.” 








The following letter, with the note of the editor, will explain 
itself without comment: 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM MRS. RAMSAY TO HER HUSBAND. 
Charleston, December 17, 1792. 


MY VERY DEAR HUSBAND, 
You have doubtless heard, by this time, that 1 am fatherless, and will feel 
for me in proportion to the great love you have always shown me, and your 
intimate knowledge of my frame, and the love I had for my dear departed pa- 
rent. Never was stroke to an affectionate child more awful and unexpected 
than this has heen to me. I had heard from my dear father, that he was some- 
what indisposed, but not confined even to the house: however, last Tuesday 
and Wednesday week I was seized with so inexpressible a desire to see him, 
that nothing could exceed it, and nothing could satisfy it, but the going to see 
him. Accordingly, on Wednesday noon, very much against my family and 
personal convenience, I set out with faithful Tira and little Kitty, and slept 
that night at Mrs. Loocock’s; the next morning it rained, but I could not be 
restrained. I proceeded to Mepkin, and arrived there at one o’clock, wet to 
the skin. I found my dear father indisposed, as L thought, but not ill. He con- 
versed on indifferent matters; seemed very much delighted with my presence; 
told me I was a pleasant child to him; and God would bless me as long as I 
lived; and at twenty minutes before eight o’clock, retired to rest. The 
next morning, at seven o’clock, I went to his bedside: he again commended my 
tenderness to him, and told me he had passed a wakeful night; talked to me 
ef Kitty and of you; had been up and given out the barn-door key, 25 usual. At 
Vou. If. AK 
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eight I went to breakfast. In about ten minutes I had despatched my meai, 
returned to him, and thought his speech thick, and that he wavered a little in 
his discourse. I asked him if I might send for Dr. M‘Cormick: he told me if} 
desired a consultation, I might; but that he had all confidence in my skill, 
and was better. I asked him why his breathing was laborious; he said he did 
not know, and almost immediately fell into his last agony; and a bitter agony 
it was; though, perhaps, he did not feel it. At ten o’clock, next day, I closed 
his venerable eyes. Oh, my dear husband, you know how 1 have dreaded this 
stroke; how Ehave wished first to sleep in death, and therefore you can teil 





the sorrows of my spirit: indeed they have been, indeed they are very great. 
have been, and I am in the depths of affliction; but I have never felt one mur- 
muring thought: I have never uttered one murmuring word. Who am I, a 
poor vile wretch, that I should oppose my will to the will of God, who is all 
wise and all gracious: on the contrary I have been greatly supported; and if I 
may but be following Christ, am willing to take up every cross, which may be 
necessary or profitable forme. I left Mepkin at one o’clock on Saturday, as 
soon as the body of my dear parent was decently laid out, and I was sufficient- 
ly composed for travelling. I know, by information, that the awful ceremony* 
was performed last Tuesday. } have never been able to write till this day. Our 
dear children are well. Eleanor comes to my bed side, reads the Bible for me, 
and tells me of a heavenly country, where there is no trouble. Feeling more 
than ever my dependance on you for countenance, for support and kindness, 


* This refers tothe burning of the body of Mr. Henry Laurens, which his 
daughter well knew had long been resolved upon. She had also resulved, that 
she would neither be a witness of the transaction, nor mm the vicinity of the place 
where what she calls “the awful ceremony was to be performed: and therefore, came 
away, very soon after the body of her father was decently laid out, and before the 
funeral pile was constructed. Filial duty constrains the editor to observe that this 
transaction has been grossly misrepresented by Ameritan authors, who ought to 
have known better. The Rev. Biographer of Washington, goes out of his-way to 
mention that, when Henry Laurens, president of the first eongres:, came to die, 
he said, ‘* My ficsh is too good for worms. 1 give it to the flames.” In King- 
ston’s new American Biographie Dictionary, printed at Baltimore, in 1810, it is 
asserted that ‘* Henry Laurens directed his son to burn his body on the third day, 
as the sole condition of inheriting an estate of sixty thousand pounds sterling.” 
Both these statements are incorrect. ‘There was no foriciture, nor avy penalty 
whatever, annexed to the non-performanee of the will of Henry Laurens, relative 
to the burning of his kody, It was simply enjoined as a duty. The motives te 
his determination, for having his body burnt, are also mistated. Mir. Laurens of- 
ten spoke of his preferring the incineration of the dead to their inhumation. His 
reasons were a belief that several persons were buried before they were irrecover- 
ably dead. This opinion was perhaps strongly impressed on his mind from what 
happened to his own daughter, the subject of these memoirs, as related in the be- 
ginning of this work. He dreaded, as infinitely worse than certain death, the pos- 
sibility of life returning to him when shut up in a box in the cold ground, so far 
below its surface as to be out of the reach of all human help. He also, consistently 
with Scripture, entertained high ideas of the purifying nature of fire, as separating 
all dross and defilement from the substances to which it was applied. “ And I 
will bring the third part through the fre, and will refine them as silver is refined, 
and will try them as gold is tried.” (Zechariah, xiii, 9.) He is like a refiner’s fire, 
and like Fuller’s soap.’ Malachi iii, 3. Ep:zror. 
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snd in the midst of sorrow, not forgetting to thank God that I have so valaa~ 
ble, so kind, and so tender a friend, 
I remain, my dear husband, 
Your obliged and grateful wife, 
Martua Laurens RAMSAY. 


The following are such evidences of maternal tenderness and 
discretion united, we cannot in justice omit them. 


FROM MARTA LAURENS RAMSAY TO DAVID RAMSAY, JUNIOR, AT PRINCES 
TON COLLEGE. 
Charleston, May 7, 1810. 

The first thing I did when you left me, dear David, was to retire for a few 
moments to your chamber and relieve my labouring heart, by commending 
you solemnly and affectionately to the good Providence of our heavenly Fa» 
ther. I composed myself as soonas possible, and set ahout my accustomed do- 
mestic dutics. Soon after Dr. Abeel came in; he passed a parting half hour 
with us, and began his journey the same evening. 1 shouid:be glad that 
my wishes and my hopes about the perfect recovery of this exeellent and in- 
teresting man held at all equal pace. But I confess'that I wish more than I 
dare hope. 

While I was in your chamber, I discovered the little treatise (Dr. Water- 
house’s lecture to the students of the university of Cambridge on smoking to- 
bacco) which your father requested you to read, and whiich, in the main; I 
approve of so highly that I have given away half a dozen to persons in whom 
¥ am much less interested than in you. I sent it after you by Cooney, who says 
you received it safely. [hope its contents will not be lost upon you, nor the book 
itselflost by you. While we were in church on Friday afternoon, there came upa 
severe thunderstorm; and while Mr. Palmer was in the act of praying for youand 
your fellow passengers, the flashes of lightning and pea!s of thunder added not a 
little to the solemn feeling of many persons in the church, interested most ten- 
éerly in the fate of the mixed multitude on board the Pennsylvania. 

I shali be counting the days till Ihear from you. It will be no disappoint- 
ment to me, or rather it will give me no pain to learn that you have not enter- 
ed the junior class: to whatever class you belong, do your duty im it. Be re- 
spectful to your superiors, live affectionately with your equals; make yourself 
a party in no broils; but mind your own business; give dignity to the Caroli- 
nian name; write to me accurately on-every*subyect which concerns you. Be 
not ashamed of religion; read your Bible diligently; it will not only make you 
wise unto salvation, but you will find in itexcellent directions for your conduct 
in the affairs of this life. Your ‘grandfather, Laurens, used to say, if men 
made a good use of only the book of Proverbs, there would be no bankrupt- 
cies, no failures in trade; no family dissentions; none of those wide. spread- 
ing evils which, from the carcless conduct of men in the common concerns of 
dife, desolatc human society; and} can assure you, the more yow read this’ di- 
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vine book, the more you will love-and value it. I long to hear from you, and 
with tender affection subscribe myself, your friend and mother, 


M. L. Ramsay. 








FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
May 14, 1810. 

I now write to you, dear David, to thank you for your letter from on board 
ship, which I received the day before yesterday; and which was highly accept- 
able both to your father and myself. . 

If your father and I were not very loving and very industrious people, we 
should feel very solitary at present. John, David, and James at a distance; 
the rest out of hearing; and all the young ones away. These circumstances 
make a great change in our household, and one which needs both love and Ja- 
bour to make it tolerable. There is now no polite attention at the long table to 
wait till a servant is disengaged. Even slow-paced Jack is more than we want 
at our lessened board. Inow long very much to hear from you; it seems to 
me a great while since we parted; and if you knew the delight your ship-letter 
had given your parents as a mark of attention, affection and home love, I am 
sure it would make your heart happy. My anxiety that you should behave 
well, and make the very best use of your collegiate opportunities is very 
great. But I thank God, I feel much of the cheerfulness of hope. I know you 
have good abilities, quick apprehension: I trust you will not be indolent, and 
that a manly shame (to be ashamed to do wrong is a manly feeling) will pre- 
vent your adding yourself to the list of the Carolina triflers, whose conduct 
has brought a college, such as Princeton, into disrepute: I hope you will fee} 
a lauduble pride in mheriting your father’s literary reputation im the college 
where he received an education, of which he has made so excellent an use; 
yet an education much below what you may receive at the same institution, 
from the great improvements made in every branch of science since his time. 
I hope absence wont weaken your affection. Continue to love us: the more 
you love your father and mother, the more you endeavour to oblige them, the 
wiser, the better, the happier you will be; and at some future period, when 
standing in the relation of a parent yourself, you will have sensations unknown 
to ail but parents: the consciousness of having been a good son, will fill you 
with inexpressible delight. God bless you, my dear son; your father joins in 
love to you with your faithful friend and mother, 

M. L. Ramsay. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
June 13, 1810. 

An open candid disposition endears a young person much to his friends, 
and must make him very comfortable to himself. That sort of reserve which 
arises from a consciousness of having wasted the time which ought to have 
been devoted to study, and being consequently unprepared for answering any 
questions proposed; or from 2 sulien unyielding temper, which shrinks from 
itvestigation, except when proceeding from tutors and masters, it cannot be 
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avoided, is a reserve so unlovely that I witness it with pain, and Ido most ear- 
nestly beseech you to strive against such a temper, which if unresisted, and 
unsubdued, will show itself on a thousand occasions besides that specified 
above. Even an incorrect answer, if given in an amiable tone of voice, indi- 
cating a desire to be set right, if found in error, is preferable to silence, or to 
2n unwilling reply, even if acorrectone. God has given you an excellent un- 
derstanding. Oh, make use of it for wise purposes; acknowledge it as his gift; 
and let it regulate your conduct and harmonize your passions. Be industrious; 
be amiable. Every act of self-denial will bring its own reward with it, and 
make the next step in duty and in virtue easier and more pleasant than the 
former. 

I am glad you like your room-mate, 1 hope he is one who will set you ne 
bad example, and with whom you may enjoy yourself pleasantly and innocent, 
ly. Tdelight to hear every thing abou: you, and you can have neither plea, 
sure nor pain in which I do not sincerely and affectionately participate. 

Eleanor and I drank tea with aunt Laurens last evening. Frederick, four- 
teen days-younger than William, was learning Fructus and Cornu, with such 
earnestness, in order to be ready for Mr, Moore against the next day, that I 
could hardly believe it was my wild nephew. Mild John was in a corner 
smiling and helping Frederick whenever he seemed to be at a loss. 

The girls all send their love to you; so do parnobile your good friend and 
sister desires not to be forgotten. Mrs Coram is constant in her inquiries after 
you; so are many other friends. It is a charming thing to be beloved.. God 
bless you, my very dear child; may he watch over your youth, and keep you 
from shame. 1 embrace you with an overflowing tide of affection. 

Martna Laurens Ramsay. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


September 11, 1810. 
DEAR DAVID, 

L wrote to you not long ago, telling you of the departure of my dear miss 
Futerell. Her absence makes cvery thing desolate to me, and your sisters 
more than sympathize with me, for in addition to mine they feel their own 
sorrow. f have in them, however, this consolation, that by every act of their 
lives, they show how much they have profitted by her advice and example; ne- 
ver were parents more blessed than your father and I in daughters; and I hope 
God will return seventy fold into their bosoms, the comfort they give to ours. 
Your time of vacation is drawing on. I trust you are not losing your 
time for study, and that as you grow older, you are resisting every propensity 
to idleness or foliy of any kind. Your judgment must be well informed. You 
have lived from infancy within the sound of good advice; and although some 
dispositions are restive under any advice that clashes with their present gra- 
tification, I flatter myself, you have a more ingenuous disposition, and that no 
effort on’ the part of your parents and friends, to make you wiser, and bet- 
ter, will finally be lost upon you. 
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Could you know my anxiety about you, independently of nobler motives, I 
think, even a spirit of compassion for an afflicted friend, would make you con- 
duct yourself wisely. In the course of a life, not yet very long, I have seen 
many young persons, with every possible advantage for cultivating their tas 





lents, improving their minds, and becoming estimable members of socicty, 
lost to themselves, a disgrace to their friends, plagues to society or mere cy- 
phers in it, from indolence,a slight mannerof pursuing their studies, smoking, 
drinking, an excessive love of finery, of trifling company, or some similar evil 
indulged in, between the age of fifteen and twenty. Oh, how I shudder, and 
what.adeath-like faintness and oppression seizes my poor heart, at the thoughts 
of how I stand in the persons of sons exposed to such a calamity. With bend- 
ed knees, and streaming eyes, I pray my God to send me help, and ward off 
such a stroke. I have also seen those who with very scanty means, and almost 
under every possible disadvantage, have, under the smiles of Heaven, been 
friends, money, advice to themselves, and have risen to shine as lights in thé 
world. Others again, I have seen, who not having to struggle like these last, 
constantly against wind and tide, and supported only by their own efforts, but 
situated like yourself under happier circumstances, have repaid the l.boure 
of a father, and the tender exertions of a mother, by doing their part well, and 
returning home from their different semimaries of education, just such as their 
parents could wish. Oh! my God, grant that this may be the case with us; 
preserve David from every evil way; give him grace to make a good use of the 
powers thou hast given him; and let him not waste the morning of his days in 
any trifling pursuit, or disgrace it by any thing vicious or ignoble. Dr. Keith 
gave us, yesterday, anexcellent sermon on these words: * Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults”? We ought, dear child, te 
take great pains to understand our errors. We have every one, by nature, some 
secret error, some constitutional defect or vice. in childhood, the advice or au- 
thority of parents may restrain it; stillit is there: as we grow oider,we must watch 
for ourselves, restrain ourselves, look up to God for help, while we exercise such 
acts of self-denial, as shall break the bias, and keep it from producing a vicious 
habit,which, alas! may become too strong for us, and be our curse and our master 
as long as we live. Persons, about your time of life, are apt to think them- 
selves very wise; and to pay very slender attention to the advice of their supe- 
riors; this is a very great error; as by such conduct, they not only deprive 
themselves of the experience of those older and wiser than themselves, but 
they appear, and really are very unlovely in their tempers, to those who re- 
prove or advise them, whether parenis or others. At vour time of life every 
false appearance of pleasure is taken for a reality, and the restraints of virtu- 
ous industry and hard study a burd: n too -heavy to’ be borne. May God give 
you wisdom to understand your errars, and a madly resolution to resist every 
temptation to evil, make you loveiy in your temper, diligent in the pursuits of 
useful science, and enable you, by conciliatory and engaging mamers, to make 
friends to yourself among the wise and good wherever you go. 
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F will do allin my power for my dear children, and must then leave the 
event to God and their own exertions. I hope they will reap the benefit of my 
labours, when I shall be quietly resting from them. 1 hope you will always 
look on Dr. Smith, not only as president of the college, but as a very dear 
friend of your mother, and so accustomed to youth as to know every twisting 
and turning of their hearts, and capable of giving them the best advice. When 
you go to your uncle’s, tell me all about them; you know they are strangers te 
me, though relations, except himself, and from your uncle I received such 
krotherly affection, as entirely gained my heart. 

Dr, Waddel has much trouble from the increased number of his town boys; 
the Charlestonians carry their idleness, their impatience of control, their ex- 
travagance, their self-consequence with them wherever they go, and even the 
best of them are, in general, far inferior to what, with their quick capacities, 
and lively imaginations, they might be, if they would make the virtuous en- 
dcavour. 

I remain, with great affection, 
Your friend and mother, 
MARTHA LAURENS Ramsay 


The Catholic Question in America——Whether a Roman Catholic clergyman 


be in any case compellable to disclose the secrets of Auricular Confession? - 


Decided at the Court of General Sessions, in the city of Newyork. Re- 
ported by William Sampson, esq. one of the counsel in the case. New- 
york, printed by Edward Gillespy, pp. 266, 8vo. 


Tus question, recently decided by his honour the mayor of 
Newyork, viz. whether a Roman catholic priest is in any case 
compelled to disclose the secrets of auricular confession? merits 
particular notice. A man by the name of Phillips was indicted 
for receiving stolen goods, the property of James Keating. Af- 
ter the information was lodged, and before trial, it appears that 
the prosecutor had received restitution of his effects from the 
hands of the Rev. Mr. Kohlmann, rector of St. Peter’s. This 
venerable clergyman was then subpoenaed before the mayor’s 
court, to answer an interrogatory from whom those goods were 
received. He excused himself from answering, by stating, that 


if he was to disclose what was revealed to him by confession, in 
virtue of his office, he should expose himself, 1. To degrada- 


tion in the church. 2. That he should be devested of his sacer- 
dotal character. 3. He should be obliged to do pennance for the 
4, That he should violate the dictates of 
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his own conscience, and as he firmly believed, incur everlasting 
punishment in the life to come. This is a compendious state- 
ment of the case, and the question was, whether under such cir- 
cumstances the witness was compellable to answer? 

The opening counse! on the part of the witness, set out with 
maintaining two propositions, 1. That under the explanation 
made by the witness, the 38th article of the constitution of the 
state of Newyork, protected him in the exemption which he 
elaimed. 2. That the exemption is supported by the known 
principles of the common law, that will not compel any man to 
answer a question subjecting him to a penalty, forfeiture, or 
which impairs his civil rights, and which may degrade, disgrace 
or dishonour him. In support of his first proposition, the learn- 
ed counsel cited an article in the constitution of the state of 








Newyork, which runs in these words: 

“ And whereas we are required by the benevolent principles of rational 
liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, but also to guard against that spiritu- 
al oppression and intolerance, wherewith the bigotry and ambition of weak 
and wicked priests and princes have scourged mankind. This convention 
doth further, in the name and by the authority of the good people of this state, 
@RDAIN, DETERMINE AND BECLARE, that the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall 
forever hereafter be allowed within this state to all mankind. Provided, that 
the liberty of conscience hereby granted, shall not be so construed, as to ex- 
euse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of this state.” 

He dwelt at some length on the broad liberality extended by the 
enacting clause, and contended that it completely embraced the 
case of the present witness. He denied that auricular confession 
tended, in the words of the previso, to excuse acts of licentious- 
ness, an evidence of which the present case afforded, for it was 
by such confession, that the party obtained a restitution of his 
goods. It was under the pledge of inviolable secresy that this 
confession had been made, and an exposure would only make 
the penitent insincere and hypocritical in his confessions. Sin- 
cerliy constitutes the very essence of such confesssions; but if 
these confessions are afterwards to be ‘extorted in evidence 
against the party in a court of justice, no reliance whatever 
could be placed on the truth of his declarations. Auricular 
confession had existed in Spain, in France, in Portugal, in Italy, 
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in Germany, and no complaints of this kind had been heard.— 
The iearned counsel then cited several English authorities on 
this head, and contended, that both law and history bore him out 
in the assertion, that auricular confession did not tend to encou- 
rage licentieusness. 

In support of his second proposition, he contended that no 
man is by the English law compeiled to accuse himself of a 
crime; that the act of parliament passed in consequence of the 
case of lord Melville, that a man is bound to answer as a wit- 
hess in a case that might impair his civil rights, received the 
pointed disapprobation of the bar, and at all events it was not 
binding on us. On the contrary, it had been condemned 
by a judge in Philadelphia. Some confusion did ifdeed exist 
among the English authorities on the question, whether a wit- 
ness in his answer could be compelled to degrade or disgrace 
himself. The better opinion however, was, that a witness could 
net be so compelled. To apply then, his observations to the 
case, the honourable clergyman had declared that if he revealed 
what passed, he would forfeit his office, be stripped of his sacer- 
dotal character, be rendered infamous, and compelled to. do 
pennance for the remainder of his existence. 

The district attorney contended, in behalf of the prosecution; 
1. That it was a principle of common law, that one of the pri- 
mary duties. of a citizeg, was to disclose all his knowledge con- 
cerning matters connected with the public good. One exception 
indeed, existed, which was the case of an attorney. Unless the 
present..witness could point out a similar exception, as applica- 
ble to himself,,the general rule must prevail. In answer to the 
cases cited, he would,briefly remark, 1. That under the gene- 
ral law, the .priest is.compelled with every other member of the 
community, to.answer,; ..2.. That there was no case in which he 
was ever, exenpted..;.3..That adecision in one of the cases 
quoted, and the,strong, bearing of the other, was in support of 
this general rule, | 

2. By,the constitution, be.contended, that the people of New- 
york, were, at the time.of making that constitution, a protestant 
people. The gatholics were entituled to an equality of privi- 
lege, but clearly not toa superiority of exemption, The protes- 
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tants were all bound by this general law, and the catholics claim- 
ed an exemption where the law: had allowed of none. 

The constitution says, there shall be neither discrimination 
or preference. Is there not here both one and the other! But 
it has been argued that the clergyman would be rendered infa- 
mous!—Infamous by obeying the law! Impossible! and granting 
that he was deprived of his office, would not amandamus restore 
him! Suppose a society of Jaymen should conscientiously claim 
thus to be exempted! The ends of criminal justice would be de- 
feated; in fact, there would be an end of society itself. Is the 
case altered in the least if a religious body claims the exemp- 
tion? It is no infringement on religious principles, if society 
compels all its members of whatever sect to bear the burdens it 
imposes. 

The concluding counsel on the side of the defendant, com- 
batted at some length, the relevancy of the cases cited by the 
prosecutor’s counsel. Auricular confession had been coeval 
with the establishment of the Roman catholic religion itself, 
and had never been found dangerous to the state. This was the 
best answer that could be given to those who deprecated the 
danger of such indulgence. He went into a long history of the 
Irish persecutions, and contended, that laws by which they were 
oppressed on the other side of the Atlantic, were not binding on 
this. The constitution was plain and precise, it allowed to the 
quaker an affirmation, to the Roman catholic secresy of confes- 
sion. He expatiated on these topics at large. He denied the 
principle laid down by the district attorney, that the Roman ca- 
tholics who claimed an exception, must show themselves entitu- 
led to it. The constitution establishes a general principle, that 
all mankind should be tolerated, and it was the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney to enforce the proviso against the catholics. As 
to apprehended danger to the state, from this indulgence, he 
cited an expression of Martin Luther, the most zealous reformist, 
that “ he would rather fall back to popery, than that private con- 
fession should be abolished.” He vindicated the sacrament of 
confessions by showing, that amongst all the protestant com- 
plaints against popery, this had never been made. 
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When the proposition had thus been examined in its re- 
motest consequences, and danger to the state on the one hand 
was counterpoised by the dread of religious intolerance on the 
other; his honour the mayor, after succinctly stating the case, de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 

He observed that the sacrament of confession was a religious 
rite, and must be protected by the constitution of the state. An- 
ether principle was, that every man when legally called upon to 
testify as a witness, must relate all he knows. But to this gene- 
ral principle there were sundry exceptions, which he enumerated, 
He maintained that a witness was not bound to answer a question 
tending to degrade himself, and this he held in opposition to the 
case of lord. Melville, because courts of justice would become, 
in such instances, abettors of the crime of perjury, which the 
witness might thus be tempted to commit. He cited several 
cases in confirmation of this doctrine. The present case is simt- 
lar; if the witness tells the truth, he violates his ecclesiastical 
oath; if he prevaricates, he violates his judicial oath. Whether 
he tells atruth or a falsehood, he acts equally against the prin- 
ciples of honour and conscience. No alternative, therefore, re- 
mains for the court, but to declare he shal! not answer at all.— 
This was a great constitutional question, embracing a religious 
principle not cognizable by human laws, and the security of 
which, was protected by the constitution. It was a mild 
and beneficent regulation and demanded the most liberal con- 
struction. The ceremonies as well as the essentials of re- 
Jigion should be protected. Suppose that protestant churches 
should be interdicted from the exercise of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper! It would violate the constitution, and it would 
equally violate that Instrument, to deprive a Roman catholic of 
auricular confession, which is one of his sacraments. But the 
proviso of the constitution had been urged against this indul- 
gence! Hypothetical cases prove nothing, and to deduce rules 
from them is equally repugnant to the rules of logic and the 
maxims of law. -Besides, auricular confession may be produc- 
tive of great good; a sinner may thus be reformed, whereas a 
public declaration might only serve to harden him in his iniqui- 
ty. The language of the exempting clause ‘ of acts of licentious- 
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hess, of practices inconsistent with the safety and tranquillity of 
the state,’’ which could not be applied to the present case without 
strangely distorting the meaning of words. If the Hindoos 
should attempt to introduce the burning of widows—the Maho- 
metan his plurality of wives, or the pagan his bacchanalian or- 
gies, these might be acts of licentiousness, practices inconsistent 
with the safety and tranquillity of the state. But to apply these 
strong words to the indulgence of the sacrament, would be to 
let the proviso of the statute usurp the place of the enacting 
clause. The court were unanimous for protecting the auricular 
confession. 

This is a_broad outline of the contents of the work before us, 
which the reporter has swelled out by means of a formidable ap- 
pendix to a volume comprehending two hundred and sixty-six 
pages. Most of the matter is, so far as regards its bearing on 
the question in this country, perfectly irrelevant. But it has 
now becéme unfortunately, too much the fashion to annex: by 
way of note or appendix, topics which have very little con- 
nexion with the subject matter of the volume, and answer the 
double purpose of embarrassing the reader, and enhancing the 
price of the publication. A. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


To John Hancock, Esquire, President of Congress. 


Colonel Morris’s, on the Heights of Harlem, Sefit. 24th, 1776. 
Sir—-l‘rom the hours allotted to sleep, I will borrow a few 
moments to couvey my thoughts, on sundry important matters, 
to congress. I shall offer them with the sincerity which ought 
to characterize the man of candour, and with the freedom which 
may be used in giving usefulinformation, without incurring the 
imputation of presumption. 
We are now as it were, upon the eve of another dissolution 
of our army. ‘The remembrance of the difficulties which hap- 


pened upon the occasion last year, the consequences which might 
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have followed the change, if proper advantages had been taken 
by the enemy, added to a knowledge of the present temper and 
situation of the troops, reflect but a very gloomy prospect upon 
the appearances of things now, and satisfy me beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that, unless some speedy and effectual measures 
are adopted by congress, our cause will be lost. 

It is in vain to expect, that any, or more than a trifling part 
of this army will again engage in the service on the encourage- 
ment offered by congress. When men find that their townsmen 
and companions are receiving, twenty, thirty, and more dollars 
for a few months’ service (which is truly the case) it cannot be 
expected, without using compulsion, and to force them into the 
service, would answer no valuable purpose. When men are ir- 
ritated, and the passions inflamed, they fly hastily and cheerfully 
to arms: but after the first emotions are over, a soldier reasoned 
with upon the goodness of the cause he is engaged in, and the 
inestimable rights he is contending for, hears you with patience, 
and acknowledges the truth of your observations, but adds that 
it is of no more importance to him than others. ‘The officer 
makes you the same reply, with this further remark, that his 
pay will not support him, and he cannot ruin himself and family 
to serve his country, when every member of the community is 
equally interested and benefited by his labours. 

It becomes evidently clear then, that, as this contest is not 
likely to be the work ofa day; as the war must be carried on 
systematically; and to do it you must have good officers; there 
are, in my judgment, no other possible means to obtain them, 
but by establishigg your army upon a permanent footing, and 
giving your officers good pay. This will induce gentlemen, and 
men of character to engage: and, till the bulk of your officers 
are composed of such persons as are actuated by principles of 
honour and a spirit of enterprise, you have little to expect 
from them. They ought to have such allowances as will enable 
them to live like and support the characters of gentlemen. Be- 
sides, something is due to the man who puts his life in your hands, 
hazards his health, and forsakes the sweets of domestic enjoy- 
ment. Why a captain in the continental service should receive 


no more than five shillings currency per day, for performing the 
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same duties that an officer of the same rank in the British ser- 
vice receives ten shillings sterling for, I never could conceive, 
especially when the latter is provided with every necessary he re- 
quires, upon the best terms, and the former can scarcely procure 
them at any rate. There is nothing that gives a man conse- 
quence, and renders him fit for command, like a support that 
regders him independent of every body but the state he serves. 

With respect to the men, nothing but a good bounty can ob- 
tain them upon a permanent establishment: and for no shorter 
time than the continuance of the war, ought they to be engaged, 
as facts incontestibly prove that the difficulty and cost of enlist- 
ments increase with time. When the army was first raised at 
Cambridge, I am persuaded the men might have been got, with- 
eut a bounty, for the war. After this, they began to see, that 
the contest was not likely to end so speedily as was imagin- 
ed, and to feel their consequence by remarking, that to get in 
the militia in the course of the last year, many towns were indu- 
ced to give them a bounty. 

Foreseeing the evils resulting from this, and the destructive 
consequences which unavoidably would follow short enlistments, 
I took the liberty in a long letter (date not recollected, as my 
letter book is not here) to recommend the enlistments for and du- 
ring the war, assigning such reasons for it as experience has 
since convinced me were well founded. At that time, twenty 
dollars would, I am persuaded, have engaged the men for this 
term. But it will not do to look back: and, if the present oppor- 
tunity is slipped, I am persuaded that twelve months more will 
increase our difficulties four-fold. I shall therefore tak@*she 
freedom of giving it as my opinion, that a good bounty be imme- 
diately offered, aided by the proffer of at least a hundred ora 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and a suit of clothes and blanket 
to each non-commissioned officer and soldier; as I have good au- 
thority for saying, that, however high the men’s pay may appear, 
it is barely sufficient, in the present scarcity and dearness of all 
kinds of goods, to keep them in clothes, much less afford support 
to their families. 

If this encouragement then is given to the men, and such pay 
allowed the officers as will induce gentlemen of character and li- 
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beral sentiments to engage, and proper care and precaution used 
in the nomination (having more regard to the characters of per- 
sons than the number of men they can enlist) we should in a lit- 
tle time, have an army able to cope with any that can be oppo- 
sed to it, as there are excellent materials to form one. But 
while the only merit an officer possesses, is his ability to raise 
men; while those men consider and treat him as an equal, and, 
in the character of an officer, regard him no more than a broom- 
stick, being mixed together as one common herd, no order nor 
discipline can prevail; nor will tie officer ever meet with that re- 
spect which Its essentially necessary to due subordination. 

To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting 
“upon a broken staff: men just dragged from the tender scenes of 
domestic life; unaccustomed to the din of arms; totally unac- 
quainted with every kind of military skill; which being followed by 
a want of confidence in themselves, when opposed to troops re- 
gula:ly trained, disciplined, and appointed; superior in know- 
ledge and superior in arms, makes them timid and ready to fly 
from their own shadows. Besides, the sudden change in their 
manner of living, particularly in their lodging, brings on sick- 
ness in many, impatience in all; and such an unconquerable de- 
sire of returning to their respective homes, that it not only pro- 
duces shameful and scandalous desertions among themselves, but 
infuses the like spirit into others. 

Again; men accustomed to unbounded freedom and no con- 
trol, cannot brook the restraint which is indispensably necessary 
to the good order and government of an army; without which, li- 
centiousness and every kind of disorder triumphantly reign. To 
bring men to a proper degree of subordination is not the work 
of a day, a month, or even a year: and, unhappily for us and the 
cause we are engaged in, the little discipline I have been labour- 
ing to establish in the army under my immediate command, is in 
a manner done away, by having such a mixture of troops as have 
been called together within these few months. 

Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of war are, for 
the government of an army, the militia (those properly so called; 
for ofthese we have two sorts, the six months’ men, and those sent 
in as atemporary aid) do not think themselves subject to them, and 
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therefore take liberties which the soldier is punished for. This 
creates jealousy: jealousy begets dissatisfaction; and these by 
degrees ripen into mutiny, keeping the whole army in a con- 
fused and disordered state; rendering the time of those who wish 
to see regularity and good order prevail, more unhappy than 
words can describe. Besides this, such repeated changes take 
place, that all arrangement is set at nought, and the constant 
fluctuation of things deranges every plan as fast as adopted. 








These, sir, congress may be assured, are but a small part of 
the inconveniences which might be enumerated, and attributed 
to militia: but there is one that merits particular attention, and 
that is the expense. Certain I am, that it would be cheaper to 
keep fifty or a hundred thousand in constant pay, than to depend 
upon half the number, and supply the other half occasionally by 
militia: The time the latter are in pay, before and after they 
are in camp, assembling and marghing; the waste of ammunition, 
the consumption of stores, which, in spite of every resolution or 
requisition of congress, they must be furnished with, or sent 
home; added to other incidental expenses consequent upon their 
coming and conduct in camp, surpasses all idea, and destroys 
every kind of regularity and economy which you could establish 
among fixed and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, prove, if 
the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our cause. 

The jealousies of a standing army, and the evils to be appre- 
hended from one, are remote, and, in my judgment, situated and 
circumstanced as we are, not at all to be dreaded: but the con- 
sequence of wanting one, according to my ideas, formed from 
the present view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For, 
if I was called upon to declare upon oath, whether the militia 
have been most serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, I should 
subscribe to the latter. I do not mean by this, however, to ar- 
raign the conduct of congress: in so doing I should equally con- 
demn my own measures, ?{ I did not my judgment: but experi- 
ence, which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, and 
decisively reprobates the practice of trusting to militia, that no 
man who regards order, regularity and economy, or who has any 
regard for his own honour, character, or peace of mind, will risk 
them upon this issue. 
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, Anarmy formed of good officers moves like clock-work? ‘but 
there is no situation upon earth less enviable nor more distress- 
ing than that person’s who is at the ‘head of troops who are re- 
gardiess of order and disctpline, and who are unprovided with al- 
most every necessary. In a word; the difficulties which have for- 
€ver surrounded me, since I have been in the service, and kept 
my mind eonstantly upon the stretch; ‘the wounds, which my 
feelings, as an officer, have received by a thousand things which 
have happened contrary to my expectations and wishes; added to 
a consciousness of my inability te govern an army composed of 
such discordant parts, and under such a variety of intricate and 
perplexing circumstances; induce not only a belief, but a tho- 
rough conviction in my mind, that it will be impossible, unless 
there is a thorough change in our military system, for me to con- 
duct matters insuch a manner as to give satisfaction to the pub- 
lic, which is all the recompense I aim at, or ever wished for. 
Before I conclude, I must apologise for the liberties taken in 
this letter, and for the blots and scratchings therein, not having 
time to give it more correctly. With truth I can add, that, with 
every sentiment of respect and esteem, I am yours and the con- 


eress’ most obedient, &c. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN ESSAY ON HAPPINESS. 


Tue following admirable specimen of grave irony, is pre- 
served in a book but little known in this country, and too ex- 
pensive to be common, Hogarth Illustrated. It is taken. from a 
scarce pamphlet first published in 1738, entitled,“ Some Thoughts 
Concerning Hapfifiiness, translated from the original German of 
Treneus Krantzovius, by A. B.” that is, Bensamin STILLING- 
FLEET. T. C. Cariisie. 


As there is nothing that has more employed mankind in all 
ages than the search after Happiness, nor any thing about which 
there has been a greater disagreement, I think it will be useful 
to analyze that important subject. I will therefore deliver the 
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result of the observations which I have made; and that I may 
avoid the mistakes which many great men have run into, I will 
endeavour by the means of definitions, postulata, and axioms, te 
clear up the confusion which has hitherto reigned in this affair. 

“ Definition \st. Happiness, is that state of a being in which 
it is entirely contented with what is present. 

“ Definition 2d. Man, is an animal sensible of pleasure or 
pain, arising from the internal motion of the parts of his body, 
and the external impression of otiier bodies upon it: and is also 
capable of reflecting on past and future events. 

“ Definition 3d. Motion, is the successive application of the 
body to the different parts of space: and being contrary to the 
vis inertie of matter, is always performed with difficulty. 

“ Definition 4th. Thinking, is an operation of the mind, by 
which it endeavours to find out some truth. 

“ Definition 5th. Reputation, is the opinion uttered by words, 
which men have of our conduct; and is acquired and maintained 
by such actions, as either suppose a superior degree of know- 
ledge, or a concern for the welfare of mankind. 

‘“ Definition 6th. Curiosity, is that desire by which we are 
excited to search the uses, relations, properties, &c. of things; 
and is consequently the foundation of all knowledge. 

% Definition 7th. Benevolence, is the desire of procuring all 
possible kinds of good to others, without regarding our own in- 
terest; and is called general or particular, according to the num- 
ber of objects towards whom it is exercised. 

% Postulatum \st. One happiness is not greater than another. 

“ Postulatum 2d. Man is a being, capabie of arriving at the 
statement in definition Ist, and consequently is designed for it. 

“ Axiom ist. Man 1s a limited creature. 

“ Axiom 2d. The objects of knowledge are infinite. 

“ Axiom 3d. - The kinds of good are infinite. : 

‘* Axiom 4th. Nature, by the frame of every animal, points 
out what it is designed for. 

“ Axiom 5th. Man is incapable of altering past events, or di- 


recting those which are to come. 
“+ Axiom 6th. An uncertain evil is rather to be ventured, than 
a certain one produced. 
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“ Proposition lst. Happiness is inconsistent with any desire 
that cannot be satisfied: for as long as we are under the influ- 








ence of such a desire, we must always be discontented with our 
present state. But that is contrary to the idea of happiness al- 
ready given in definition Ist; ergo Happiness is, kc. Q. E. D. 

“ Proposition 2d. Knowledge, is inconsistent with Happiness: 
for by definition 6th, Knowledge is founded upon desire; and the. 
objects of Knowledge, being by axiom 2d, proved to be infinite, 
the desire must be infinite. But man being by axiom Ist, limit- 
ed, that desire cannot be satisfied; and, therefore, by proposition 

ist, it is inconsistent with Happiness; ergo Knowledge, &c. Q. 
E. D. 

“ Proposition 3d. Thinking, is inconsistent with Happiness; 
for by definition 4th, it supposes an endeavour to find out some 
truth; and this shows a desire of Knowledge: but by proposition 
2d, Knowledge is inconsistent with Happiness; ergo Thinking 
is, kc. Q. E. D. 

“ Scholium. Hence, appears the reason, why thoughtless peo- 
ple are always observed to be healthy and easy; and those given 
much to meditation, to be on the contrary, meagre and peevish. 
gc Thus, Nature always punishes those who will act in defi- 
ance of her designs. 

“ Profiosition 4th. Benevolence, cannot make man happy; 
for by definition 7th, Benevolence is the desire of procurimg all 
possible kinds of good to others: but by axiom Ist ahd 3d, man 
is a limited creature, and the kinds of good are infinite; there- 
fore, it is a desire which cannot be satisfied. But by proposition 
Ist, such a desire is inconsistent with happiness: ergo Benevo- 
lence cannot, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ Proposition 5th. Reputation cannot make man happy: for 
by definition 5th, compared with proposition 2d and 4th, it is ac- 
quired and maintained by such actions as destroy happiness: ergo 
Reputation, kc. Q. E. D.- | 

“ Proposition 6th. Happiness cannot arise from views of fu- 
turity; for since men cannot, by axiom 5th, direct future events, 
if they give happiness, it must be by knowing what will certain- 
ly happen: but by axiom Ist and 2d, man is incapable of such 
a knowledge; and that which he is incapable of, is inconsistent 
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with Happiness by proposition 2d: ergo Happiness cannot, &c. 
Q. E. D. 

‘* Corodlary. It follows from the last proposition, that a man 
ought not to lay down any other plan to guide himself by, but 
that oi enjoying such pleasures as shall from time to time offer 
themselves. 

“ Proposition 7th. Happiness cannot arise from reflecting 
upon fast events; for by axiom 5th, man is incapable of altering 
what is past; and when he reflects upon such events as dispiease 
him, he must wish it were in his power to alter them. But such 
a wish (i.e. desire) is inconsistent with Happiness, by proposi- 
tion Ist: ergo Happiness, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary. It follows from the last proposition, that a man 
ought never to examine his past conduct. 

“ Proposition 8ti.. The pleasing sensations may give happi- 
ness: for when enjoyed in a certain degree, they destroy Think- 
ing; and therefore, by proposition 3d, take away that, which alone 
in this case can be inconsistent with the state described in defi- 
nition Ist: ergo the pleasing sensations, &c. Q. E. D. 

* Corollary Ist. It follows from the last proposition, that cor- 
poreal pleasures are preferable to mental; according to the opi- 
nion of Aristippus. ' 

“* Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that corporeal pleasures are 
not necessary to the happiness of him who is not a slave to 
Thinking; in which case, the numberless ideas received in a 
long life, will, without this expedient, prove troublesome, and 
sometimes form themselves into doubts, questions, negatives, 
conclusions, &c. all which constitute Thinking. 

“ Proftosition 9th. A wise man will not fall in love: for Love 
being Benevolence confined to a single object, is by definition 
7th, the desire of procuring all possible kinds of good to the 
object of our affection: but such a desire is by proposition 4th; 
proved to be inconsistent with happiness. Zrgo a wise man, &c. 
Q. E. D. 

“« Profiosition 10th. A wise man may marry: for a wife con- 
tributes towards happiness, by destroying that, which by propo- 
sition 9th, is inconsistent with it; and also by giving that, which 
by proposition 8th, sometimes produces it. Zrgo a wise man, 
&c. Q. E. D, 
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“ Pronhosition \\th. A wise man oucht to use the least mo- 
tion possible: for motion, by definition 3d, is performed with 
difficulty, which includes pain; but pain being contrary to the 
pleasing sensations, must produce a contrary effect. Yet by pro- 
position 8th, these produce Happiness. Zrgo.a wise man, &e. 
Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary Ist. It follows from the last proposition, that a 
wise man oucht to be sparing of his words. 

“ Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that a wise man ought very 
rarely to Jaugh. 

“ Scholium. The truth of these two corollaries is acknowledged 
by all the world; though the real principles upon which they are 
founded, have not before been discovered. As to talking, Py- 
thagoras, the first man that ever bore the name of philosopher, en- 
joined on his disciples, a total abstinence from words for five 
years, in which time he hoped, I suppose, they might lose the 
use of speech, &c. 

“ Proposition 13th. A wise man ought to get out of the way, 
if he sees a beam ready to fall on his head; contrary to the opi- 
nion of that ¢reat philosopher, Pyrrho: for though, by proposi- 
tion 2d, he ought to use the least motion possible, yet, since by 
definition 2d, he is sensible of pain from the impression of certain 
bodies falling upon him—and a little pain is to be preferred to a 
great one, he may in this case make use of motion: ergo a wise 
man, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary. It follows from the last proposition, that a wise 
man may now and then go to church in countries where corpo- 
real punishments are inflicted on those who entirely absent 
themselves; provided at the same time, he does not contradict 
proposition 6th. 

“ Proposition 14th. A wise man may eat and drink, though it 
requires motion: for these actions are attended with pleasing 
sensations, &c. 

“ Corollary. The more pleasure a man takes in eating and 
drinking, the wiser he is. 

“ Scholium. BCH The last proposition would have been un- 
necessary, but that some eminent philosophers, as may be seen 
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in Diogenes Laertius, not having formed right notions of Hap- 
piness, rather than be at the trouble of eating and drinking, chose 
to starve. 

“ Proposition 15th. When a wise man finds himself easy, he 
ought not, on any pretence of being better, to change his state: 
for by postulatum Ist, one happiness is not greater than another; 
and by preposition 6th, Happiness cannoi arise from views of fu- 
turity. Hrgo, when a wise man, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary. Hence appears the folly of those pretended phi- 
losophers, who make Happiness consist in a continual advance- 
ment towards imaginary perfection; an opinion, which bas put 
men upon turning the world upside down, &c. 

“ Proposition 16th. Man was intended by Nature for lying, 
jolling, or sitting: for by postulatum 2d, he was made for Happi- 
ness; but that is destroyed by motion, as appears by proposition 
2d; therefore, he was not made for walking, running, hopping, 
&c. nor for standing, by axiom 4th; for all animals that are form- 
ed to stand, have more legs than two; besides, no animal can 
change his posture in lying, lolling, or sitting, so much as man. 
Ergo, man was intended, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary \st. It follows trom this proposition, that a wise 
man ought always to have a bed in his room. 

“ Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that he ought not constantly 
to lie, loll, or sit in the same posture. 

“ Scholium. Hence appears the reason, why all other animals 
get upon their legs at their first coming into the world; where- 
as, walking with man, is an art; in which he cannot arrive at 
perfection, but with much difficulty, and after some years’ ex- 
perience. 

“ Proposition 17th. A wise man ought to consult his own ease 
in all his actions, without considering how they may affect others; 
for man may arrive at Happiness by postulatum 2d, and there- 
fore he ought to aim at it: but he cannot obtain it by Benevo- 
lence (i. e. a disposition to neglect his own good for the sake of 
others) by proposition 4th. Zrgo,a wise man, kc. Q. E. D. 

“¢ Again—An uncertain evil is rather to be ventured, than a 
certain one committed, by axiom 6th; but pain being contrary to 
the pleasing sensations, is an evil, and certain to him who does 
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not consult his own ease: but what gives pain to others, he is not 
ebliged to know, by proposition 2d, and, therefore, it must be 
uncertain. Ergo, a wise man, &c. Q. E. D. 

“ General Corollary. As it appears from the foregoing pro- 
positions, that Happiness consists in ease—since every enjoy- 
ment takes its value from conducing towards, and consequently 
is subordinate to that end, it follows, that a wise man will ne- 
glect even corporeal pleasures, where they are not to be had 
without much difficulty; and consequently in the like case, will 
contemn all those things which are means only to procure cor- 
poreal pleasures, 2 fortiori. This beautifully reconciles luxury 
with poverty, which has hitherto been thought a secret only 
known to certain fraternities of religious institutions. 

“‘ T chose to_ prove the lat proposition two ways, because I 
look on it as of the utmost importance: it throws light over most 
of the obscure cases which may tend to puzzle men in their 
conduct, in relation to others. It, alone, makes all other books 
of morality useless. It frees a man from the restraints of civility, 
the pangs of sympathy, and the remorses of a misguided con- 
science: and gives him in all situations (not virtually included in 
proposition 13th) the most unbounded liberty. 

‘All the propositions are of a very extensive nature, and 
will, upon a superficial view, only produce many others equally 
beautiful. They will lead men through life with much comfort, 
and when attended to with that cureless sort of diligence, which 
is the great mark of a true adelph, will save him many troubles 
that others undergo.—I should be sorry to differ in the least 
point from the illustrious body of freethinkers. Now at first 
sight, proposition 3d may seem to contradict their most essential 
maxim; and, therefore, though only such as are strangers to 
their writings and conversation can make that mistake, I will clear 
my system from any imputation: and this may be readily done, 
by only considering the meaning of the word free, when com- 
pounded, as in this case, with another word. For example, what 
does a free-agent mean, but a being who may act or pot act as 
he sees fit:.for so soon as he is compelled to do one or the other, 
he loses his right to the title. 
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“ The freethinkers, therefore, by their very name imply, that 
they are not obliged to think; and, therefore, that thinking is not 
necessary. Now that which is not necessary to be done, may 
as well at last be left alone; and if I have carried their grand 
dogma, a little farther, and said ‘that it is better to be let alone, 
it was upon such strong proof, that I am sure they themselves 
will readily allow the justness of my reasoning, &c. &c.” 

I do not remember having seen the following verses in any 
American publication, or any where indeed, but'in Hogarth Ii- 
lustrated. They well deserve to be preserved, as a specimen of 
satirical severity, and poetical merit, unequalled by any of the 
versifiers of the present day. Miss Catley, better known by the 
appellation of Nan Catley,a beautiful actress, but very impudent, 
and who was for many years the first female singer of the En- 
elish stage, used to perform the part ef Juno in the Burletta of 
Midas; and the character of a proud imperious scold, was hit off 
by her in a very dashing stile of caricature. The verses in ques- 
tion were written on the sfirited manner in which iniss Catley 
performed that part. All the epithets of the foliowing verses 
are singularly forcible and appropriate. TY. C. Carlisle. 

Hail vulgar goddess of the foul-mouth’d race, 
(if modest bard may hail w .thout offence!) 
On whose majestic, blush-d'sdaining face, 
The steady hand of Fate wrote IxrupEnct! 
Hail to thy dauntless front, and aspect bold! 
Thrice hail magnificent immortal scold! 


The goddess from the upper gallery’s height, 
With heedful look the jealous fish-wife eyes: 
Though early train’d to urge the mouthing fight, 
She hears thy beilowing powers with new surprise: 
Returns instructed, to the realms* that bore her, 
Adopts thy tones, and carries all before her, 


From thee, the roarmg bacchanalian crew, 
In many atavern round the gardent known, 
Learn richer blackguard than they ever knew, 
They catch thy look—-they copy every tone: 


‘ Billingsgate. 7 Covent Garden. 
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They ape the brazen honours of thy face, 
And push the jorum* with a double grace. 


Thee, from his box, the macaroni eyes 

With levell’d tubet he takes his distant stand; 
Trembling, beholds the horrid storm arise, 

And fears for Reinhold} when you lift your hand>. 
At distance he enjoys the boisterous scene, 
And thanks his God, the pit is plac’d between; 


So midst the starry honours of the night, 
The sage explores a comet’s fiery course; 
Fearful he views its wild eccentric flight, 
And shudders at its overwhelming force. 
At distance safe, he marks the glaring ray, 
Thankful Ais world, is not within its way. 


Proceed then, Catley, in thy bold career, 
And rightly let our maidens hear and see 
The sweetest voice disgust the list’ning ear, 


The sweetest form assume deformity. 
Thus, shalt thou arm them with thy best defenge, 


And teach them modesty by impudenee. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM GRIMM’S LETTERS. 
Letter from Dr. Franklin to Madame Helvetius. 


‘‘ YESTERDAY, after hearing the resolution you announced so 
positively, of remaining single during life, in honour of your late 
husband, I retired with mortification and chagrin. Throwing 
myself on the bed, I fell into a profound sleep, and immediately 
fancied myself transported to the Elysian fields. I was there 
asked, methought, if I felt desirous of secing or conversing with 
any particular individual of my acquaintance in the world above, 
Lead me, said I, to the residence of the philosophers—-“ Two 
of that tribe,” replied the shade, “ live in yonder garden; they 
are excellent neighbours and cordially love each other; their 
names are Socrates and Helvetius’”—“ Both these personages 
are objects of my respect, but I would prefer conversing with 
the latter, as I know something of the French language, but not 


* Push about the jorum: a seng in the character of Juno and Midas. 
T Opera-gisss. + Reivhold performed Jupiter. 
Vou. II. 4 1 
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a particle of Greek.’?—Your husband, madam, received me with 
great courtesy, having known me, as he said, by reputation 
a considerable time. He made numerous inquiries about the 
war, about the present state of religion, and of the liberty and 
government of France. Hey dey! said I in surprise, why my 
good friend you hav’ut said a single word about your dear wife, 
who, notwithstanding, loves you to excess—I left her not an hour 
ago Ah! said he, “you bring to my memory days of felicity 
long since past, and recollections that must be banished to en- 
joy any happiness here. For some time, indeed, I thought of 
nothing but the lovely woman I had left behind me, but time 
has at length brought consolation—I have chosen another wife 
as like her as possible, who, though not so beautiful, is equally 
endowed with sense and spirit, and not less passionately attached 
to me—she is at this moment abroad, providing the choicest 
nectar and ambrosia for my supper: stay and you will enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing her.” ‘It is very evident then, my happy 
sir, that madam Helvetius has met but an ungracious return for 
her constancy—as she has rejected, on your account, several 
very advantageous offers of marriage. I confess to you, that 
my own suit has failed on account of this piece of delicacy.”— 
Your mishap, said he, is unfortunate, for she is certainly a fine 
woman and exceedingly amiable. But what has become of the 
abbé La Roche and the abbé M ; are they discarded 





from her house?”’ “ By no means; she cherishes all your old ac- 


quaintances.”” “ Well then, if you can gain the abbé M over 





to your interest by a dish of coffee with cream, | have not a 
doubt of your success, for he ts as subtle a reasoner as St. Thomas, 
and he arranges the artillery of his arguments in such a master- 
ly way, -asto render them irresistibie: or, if you would induce 
La Roche, by presenting him a beautiful copy of some old clas- 
sic, to speak ill of you, it might answer the same purpose; for 
I have observed that when he advises any particular thing, she 
gencrally feels a strong inclination to pursue the exact contrary.” 
We were here interrupted by the entrance of the new madam 
Helyetius, when who should I recognise in her but Mrs. Frank- 
lin, my former American dame! I would have claimed her imme- 
diately as my property, but she drew back, and observed with 
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great coolness, “ That she and I had lived together in the other 
world for forty-nine years and four months nearly half a cen- 
tury. Let that suffice; the connexion I have formed here will 
be eternal.” Piqued at the coldness of my Eurydice, I deter- 
mined to leave these ungrateful shades, and return to view once 
more the sun and yourself. Behold me here then—Let. us at 
once take vengeance for this inaifference. 

Tue count de Lauraguais, who returned from his travels and 
exile some months ago, has lived since then a life so uniform, 
that he is quite forgotten. The other day he sent the following 
question to the medical faculty. 

“ The gentlemen of the faculty are requested to give their 
Opinien, in form, as to all the various effects of ennui on the 
human system; and to what extent, when excessive, it may in- 
yure the health of the sufferer.” 

Their answer was, ™ that ennui was calculated to impair the 
digestion, prevent the free circuk tion of the blood, cecasion va- 
pours, &c. and ultimately produce consumption and death.” 

Armed with this formidable certificate, the count proceeded 
immediately in search of a commissary of police, whom he com- 
pelled to receive a formal accusation against the Prince d’ Henin, 
as having practised on the life of Sophia Arnaud, from whose 
side he has not stirred these six months. 

The abbé Coyer has lately arrived from Ferney. He had 
proposed to pass three or four months at the house of Voltaire, 
to whom he communicated this agreeable project almost at the 
first moment of his arrival. ‘To judge how pleasant this propo- 
sal must have been to Voltaire, you must know that the abbé 
Coyer, although in his early writings he was able to assume a 
light and airy style in conversation; is the heaviest creature in 
the world, a personification of ennui. Our illustrious patri- 
arch, supported with tolerable patience the first day, but on the 
next, talking of his travels in Holland and Italy, he suddenly put 
a question which seemed to embarrass him much. Do you 
know Mr. Abbé, said he, the difference between you and Don 
Quixotte. It is that Don Quixotte took every tayern for a case 
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tle, and you mistake a castle for a tavern.” This pouting re- 
mark instantly disinchanted the abbé, who took his leave within 


twenty-four hours. 








.1779, After a great number of minute bulletins and a ridicu~ 
lous parade of public interest on the consequences of a fall, in 
which the wife of marshal Mouchy hurt her arm—the follow- 
ing bulletin appeared. 


Tandis que d’Estaing et sa troupe, 
Etrillent le pauvre Biron, 

Tandis que le grand Washington 
Tient les Anglais sous sa coupe. 
Et qu’au bruit de notre canon, 
Hardy s’enfuit le vent en poupe, 
Madame de Mouchy dit on, 

Tous les matins mange sa soupe, 
Et tous les soirs prend son bouillon. 


The following epigram was made by the abbé Arnaud, en 
Marmontel. 
Ce Marmontel, si long, si lourd, 
Qui ne parle pas, mais qui beugle, 
Juge la peinture en aveugle, 
Et la musique comme un sourd. 
Ce pedaut a si sotte mine, 
Et de ridicules bardé, 
Dit qu’il a le secret des beaux vers de Racine, 
Jamais secret ne fut si bien gardé. 


Epigram on the turf lately made in the court of the Louvre, 
before the door of the academy. 
Des favoris de la Muse Frangaise, 
D’ Angivillier rend le sort assuré, 
Devant leur porte il a fait mettre un pré, 
Qu désormais il peuvent paitre a leur aise, 
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Impromptu by Voltaire against Mr. Michel, receiver gene- 
ral of finances, by whose bankruptcy the poet sustained a con- 
siderable loss. 
Jadis, au nom de |’Eternel, 
Michel mit le diable en deroute, 


‘~ 








Mais aprés cette banqueroute, 
Que le diable emporte Michel! 


So meen 


The abbé 
which contained a great deal of politics, finance and government, 
and very little of the gospel. “ It is a pity,” said the king, as 
he came out of the church, “ if the abbé had only touched a little 
on religion, he would have told us of every thing.” 





preached a fast-day sermon before Louis the 1 6th, 


Efitaphe d’un Perroquet. 


Ci git Jacquot trépassé de veillesse 

Et tendrement chéri de sa douce maitresse, 

Il ne parla jamais qu’aprés autrui, 

Combien de gens sont morts et mourront comme lui. 


eee 


PHILOSOPHY OF GESTURE.—FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


Gesture has been denied, by no less a judge of human na- 
ture than Dr. Johnson, te assist oratory. 

“ At Mrs. Thrale’s, says his biographer, he repeated 
his usual paradoxical declamation against action in public 
speaking. ‘ Action (said he) can have no effect upon rea- 
sonable minds. Jt may augment noise; but it never can enforce 
argument. If you spcak to a deg you use action. You hold up 
your hand thus, because he is a brute; andin proportion as men 
are remeved from brutes, action will have lessinfluence ufion them.’ 
Mrs. Thrale then inquired, what then becomes of Demosthenes, 
saying action—action—action? Johnson; Demosthenes, madam, 
sfioke to an assembly of bruics; to a barbarous peofite.” 

Boas. lifes vel. 2. ~. 59. 
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This was no obiter saying of the doctor’s, nor a paradox, 
as his biographer would assert. It was the deliberate opi- 
nion of Johnson, as is fuliy proved by his having occupied a 
whole number of the Rambler to establish this hypothesis. How 
“action has a tendency to augment noise,” I confess I am total- 
ly at a loss toconceive. ‘The doctor was surely a little too se- 
vere, when he called a Grecian audience an assembly of brutes 
and barbarians. It was improper phraseology, because it does 
seem to encounter what he said afterwards. He deelared “that 
Greek was like lace—(yes, reader, like lace; and why, think 
you?)—because, every man endeavours to get as much of it as 
he can.” What an incongruous object is here presented to our 
senses: the pious, grave, and learned Dr. Johnson, Mr. Boswell’s 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” returning homeward from a 
milliner’s shop, with all his pockets stuffed full of lace. 

When propositions of undefinable extent are laid down as the 
basis of argument, we are in danger of combatting (to use the 
phraseology of the apostle) “as one who beateth the air.” We 
are incapable of feeling our antagonist, and our blows are dealt 
at random. 

If, in the present instance, the doctor simply meant to assert 
that the absurd custom of clawing the air with the fingers, now 
somuch in vogue amongst public speakers, in parts of the 
speech where no passion was intended to be expressed, did not 
aid the orator, he said but very hittle; and the opinion, whether 
right or wrong. is not worth the trouble of a confutation.. If he 
meant to extend his proposition so far as to deny that gesture 
was of any service to a public speaker, it then becomes-impor- 
tant, and in this point of view only is it worth consideration at all, 

Presuming that this was the meaning of the doctor, I propose 
to consider what, for want of a better name, I shall call the pdz- 
losophy of gesture. Without affronting the reader’s under- 
standing by a paradox, I think it may be made to appear per- 
fectly evident, that gestures affect us more powerfully than words. 
Gesture is a language, the spontaneous production of nature; 
the medium of communicating sensations, not only between man 
and man, but between man and the lower order of animals; and 
between the lower order of animals with each other. Nature 
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has, fer purposes of seif-preservation, made all these various or- 

































ders of existence sensible of this language. She has impressed 
certain infallible marks on ali her living works, that cannot be 
misunderstood either by man or beast. They are of no equivo- 
cal import, or dubious significancy; they are plain, precise, posi- 
tive, and infallible. It results, from the indispensible nature of 
the case, that there should be such external marks, or indica- 
tions, and there would be a shocking chasm in the works of na- 
ture if there was not. 
I will illustrate these remarks by a few familiar instances:— 
A dog expresses his joy by the wagging of his tail; and what 
immediate confidence is created when we sce this animal so em- 
ployed! How different would this testimonial of temper be, 
were we in the presence of a lion! This is a signal to avoid 
him at once—it is evidence that he designs todo us injury. 
Here nature, in these two animals, designates, by the same sign, 
complacency and resentment. The horse and the cat, although 
so totally at variance in their formation, habits, pleasures, and 
antipathies, express thcir resentment by the same external mark, 
which is the contraction of their ears. How instantly is not only 
man, but all other animals, put upon their guard by this lan- 
cuage of nature! The eye isa much more extensive medium 
of communication; it is the mirror of the heart, and faithfully re- 
flects every latent passion. Amongst brutes, what man is so 
stupid as not to observe the difference between the half-shut orb 
of content and repose, from the wide glare of alarm and resent- 
ment! Without multiplying more Instances, thus do these ani- 
mals repel or attract us by the silent language impressed by the 
hand of nature on all her works, the existence of which Dr. 
Johnson denies. 
; Not only do all animals inherit this language of gesture in 
| common, but they have, in superaddition to this, what I may de- 
nominate a local and particular language, understood amongst 
y their various tribes, and intelligible to none else. Thus the pur- 
; . poses of procreation, the sustentation of their offspring, and the 
2 mode in which they abandon them to the world, to provide for 
1 their own subsistence, when they arrive to what we denominate 
years of discretion, are carried on by peculiar and infallible 
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signs and marks; in other words, gestures, which these humbler 
animals perfectly understand, although they are, for wise and 
benevolent purposes, incommunicable to other tribes. The 
nearer those tribes approach to each other in their cenforma- 
tion and habits, the more are they capable of comprehending 
this language amongst a distinct species; but still, they never 
can arrive at a complete comprehension, and they would, pro- 
bably, change their natures ifthey did. 

I think I am warranted by facts in this principle: that there is 
‘@ universal and a particular language of gesture among all cre- 
ated animals: that if there was not such a medium of communi- 
cation amongst all tribes, and all different tribes, all living na- 
ture, Instead of exhibiting that beautiful, distinct, and harmoni- 
ous variety which it now does, would be thrown into confusion 
and frightful disorder. 

Man, in common with all other animals, has his local language 
of gesture understood by all animals of his species, civilized or 
savage, however modified by habit, or broken up into distinct 
communities. The extension of the arms, and open hands, sig- 
nifies welcome, persuasion, intreaty; the hand thrown back, and 
the head retorted, denote aversion and rejection; the bended 
knee is the attitude of imploring mercy or forgiveness; and the 
scowling forehead, defiance. Where was ever the grasp of the 
hand mistaken for resentment—or when did a kiss import re- 
venge and disdain! Itis unnecessary to descend to the enume- 
ration of other component parts of this language; such as the side, 
Jong look of distrust, the full gaze of confidence; the smile of 
pleasure, or of disdain; and the pathetic eloquence of tears to 
express either our joysor our sorrows. This language is found 
in the great lexicography of nature; it is impressed on every hu- 
man heart; and it requires no comment to make it intelligible. 
But as man is a reasonable being, capable of impreving his na- 
ture, having appetites and passions superior to those of the 
brute; this language, although universal, is not copious enough 
to answer the high purposes of his destiny. He has, therefore, 
invented an artificiallanguage. The difficulty of understanding 
this is evident throughout the whole process of our existence, 
from the cradle to the graye. How slowly does the child learn 
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to comprehend and to utter this mechanical language; and how 
fully competent is he to understand the language of gesture. 

Dr. Johnson’s laborious dictionary is itself a comment on the 
justice of these remarks. So difficult is it to acquire a proper 








comprehension and expression of this artificial language, that 
it becomes a distinct study and profession of itself to obtain it, 
and orators are employed to state our causes of complaint against 
our fellow men, and to sue at the proper tribunal for redress. 
They are employed, because their clients have not the command 
of the language that they have, to urge their claims in courts of 
justice. I need not remark how celebrated that man becomes 
who acquires such a mastery; what treatises have been written; 
how much time has been devoted to its attainment; and how often, 
without success, after the most painful and persevering effort. 
I need not remark, that. the names of Demosthenes, and Cicero, 
now so idolized, are historical monuments of the difficulty of ac- 
quiring a proper command of this artificial language. I need 
not remark, that the complaints now so common, of an author’s 
style, are but saying, in other words, that it is next to impossi- 
ble to arrive at perfection in this arduous study. 

What, permit me to ask, was the opinion of Demosthenes 
on this point, who had laboured with so much emphasis for the 
masiery of this artificial language? When he was asked what 
were the three essentials of an orator, he replied, action, action, 
actions Inplainer phraseology, he told us that gesture, the lan- 
guage which the Deity had made intelligible to every heart, was 
the great and the only essential in oratory. With all his com- 
mand of his own noble and native language, he tells us that this 
is to perform only a secondary and subsidiary part. Hetells us 
that the language of words is only valuable to an orator, as it 
serves to give more nicety of detail to the stronger, more im- 
pressive, more universal, though, unfortunately, not so copious 
language of gesture. This is strictly and philosophically cor- 
rect. Let thisprinciple be tried by the test of experiment. 

I will suppose that an orator, with a countenance lightened 
up by smiles, tells a most moving tale of distress: his veracity is 
suspected; and why? He may pronounce this oration with the 


most moving accents, and the words may be such as Demosthe- 
VOL. Ile 4M 
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nes himself would have uttered. His veracity is suspected; be- 
cause the language of gesture, or nature, contradicts the testi- 
mony of his tongue. Demosthenes and Dr. Johnson differ es- 
sentially on this point. The doctor maintains that the great lan- 
guage of nature is to be superceded by the use of his ponderous 
dictionary. 

I know it may be thought that I have put an invidious inter- 
pretation on the doctor’s words. Unless they mean this: that 
tears, smiles, and frowns, are merely to be classed in the ca- 
talogue of nature’s redundancies, and do not import pleasure, 
distress, and indignation, I confess I am utterly ata loss to dis- 
cover any meaning whatever. To interdict them from the use 
of an orator, is distinctly to say, that they are incapable of mo- 
ving his audience, for if they do have this eifect, it forms an un- 
questionable principle of his art to manage them adroitly. 

In opposition to the doctor’s hypothesis, I will venture to 
contend, that it has been from the negiect of this language that 
so few orators are capable of affecting us deepiy. Who has not 
heard of Garrick; and who that has heard of him will forget the 
countenance of Garrick? It was his plastic physiognomy which 
gave an utterance and, let me add, an eloquence to his feelings 
beyond the power of words to convey. He made it his peculiar 
study to watch every gesture of his fellow men, as they were 
portrayed on the countenance, by the predominant passion; and 
this language he was able to imitate. This was Mrs. Siddons’s 
forte also. She studied and she copied the language of gesture; 
and the effect was electrical on the hearts of her audience. 

I am perfectly convinced that our orators pay, by far, too 
much atttention to mere verbal language, and overlook these ob- 
vious properties. It appears to me very plain, that if an orator 
can seize these subtle properties of nature, denominated ges- 
ture, and can felicitously apply them, the possession of this art 
will be an infaliibie guide where to lay the emphusis, where to 
be impassioned, where to vary his tones, and, in brief, to com- 
prehend ali the subsidiary parts of eloguence. [I think itimpos- 
sible too, that the study of gesture can operate otherwise than 
this, unless we are disposed to contend for this paradox, that na- 
ture is incapable of dictating the proper tone and emphasis to 


express her own passions. 
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Itis no wonder that the science of gesture has been so often 
underrated, notwithstanding when we observe how this power- 
ful engine has been managed in the hands of an orator. It is 
conceived to be a sort of ponderous accompaniment to a fee- 
ble, cold, monotonous pronunciation; and from legitimate ges- 
ture it thus degenerates into the most despicable grimace. The 
countenance is formed by the studied phraseology of the lips, 
and appears as an idle and insignificant auxiliary, where it should 
take the foremost stand. Many of us have seen what this silent 
language is capable of doing in the character of Cooke. His 
frowning visage was the precursor to the gathering storm which 
was about to thunder from his lips, and every word gave to that 
gloomy physiognomy a dreadful expression. Whatever was 
left untold by the features, the tongue explained; it filled up all 
the vacancies of passion, and In this horrid harmony consisted 
the true celebrity of Cooke. Now will it be conceived, that 
when this actor was master of a cast of features so suitable to 
the character, that he would not, of cotirse, give to the words 
their proper emphasis? This results from_that indissoluble 
connexion established by nature herself. On the other hand, it 
is by quadrating gestures and physiognomy to our cold and mea- 
sured habits of declamation, instead of givine speech its empha- 
sis, from them, that both the one and the other are deprived of 
the power of affecting us. Dr. Johnson seemed to imagine, that 


the venerable old grand-dame, Nature, did not understand her 


own language, and was bound, out of reverence to him, to study 
his dictionary. 

‘To contradict the opinion of Dr. Johnson, and to maintain the 
preeminence of gesture to speech, is not, therefore, so paradoxi- 
cal as it might appear to be on a superficial view of the subject. 
It is, after all, only to maintain that the simple and universal 
language of Nature is superior to the laboured refinements of 
Art; to a language always unstable, subject to all the whims and 
caprices of Fancy, and rarely understood; it is but to maintain 
that just ascendancy which the hand of Nature has preserved in 
all her works, and which it is the prerogative of Art to imitate 


only. If we go further than this, we shall pass the bounds 
which Demosthenes himself assigned to eloquence, and we shall 
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make Art dictate lessons to Nature, instead of receiving instruc- 
tions from her. In that case we shall realize the story of the 
mad painter, who was so enraptured by the production of his 


own pencil, that he called on Nature to make his piece her future 


model, and challenged her to a competition. 
X. 


on oeeecmeematiies 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE. 


Mr. Oldschool, I conceive that a variety of characters may be 
found in ordinary life, which although they develop no dazzling 
quulities, are so peculiarly marked as to merit a place in your 
miscellany. These men display such virtues or vices which all 
of us inay imitate or avoid. If, sir, you agree with me in opinion 
that amusement or instruction may be gained from any quarter, 
I hope you will not object to the insertion of the following 
sketch, which attempts to do justice to a character now living. 


X. 

JEREMIAH CURRAN, was the son of a respectable mechanic, 
living in the city of Newyork. His father had, by his frugality 
and strict attention to his business, acquired a large and respect- 
able fortune. As Jerry was his only child, and the heir of all 
this property his father would not bave him brought up to any 
particular business or profession. He wished, he said, to make 
one fair experiment, whether a man might not be brought up 
in the character of a gentleman, without plunging into all the 
disyraceful excesses of arake. He said, he could not believe, 
if his son was properly educated, that he would squander his pa- 
ternal estate and turn bankrupt, merely because he had a for- 
tune to spend. He did think it was possibie, that a gentleman 
might mingle in polished life, and ali its decent amusements, 
without forfeiting the character of a gentleman. The reader, 
will easily conjecture, from this slight and imperfect sketch, 
that the father was kind and indulgent. He gave his son all the 
advantages of a classical education, in which he became a re- 
spectabie proficient. The father having thus far proceeded in his 


object, now turned to his son, the reverse of this picture, and 
Set before him the infamy and disgrace, which would attend an 
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indulgence of low, grovelling appetites and passions. He warn- i 








ed him against these in the most solemn manner, and represented ae 
: Pee) 4 

to him, that although his paternal estate would abundantly suf- | 
ais 


fice all the purposes of decent enjoyment and chastened plea- 
sure yet that the mines of Peru would not answer him, if he 
made his passions his law.. These ideas he repeated, and in so 


many shapes, that if [ may be allowed the expression, they were eS 
woven into the very constitution of Jerry. He was not by nature Pi 
prone to such indulgences as his parent warned him against, and he 
these admonitions coming in aid of his native indifference to am 
such objects, occasioned them to be viewed by him with insur- i 
mountable disgust. The son thought it a great virtue to abstain ah 


from the perpetration of vices which no temptation would in- 
duce him to commit. He, in order to make his native assurance 
doubly sure, and to take literally a bond of fate, bound him- 
self by a set of formidable resolutions, which he was determined Hi: 
in no exigency to violate. He would not for instance, learn the 
names of cards, because he dreaded the vice of gaming. He 
would not learn the exercise of the sword, because he abhorred ig 
the vice of mortal arbitrament, and became utterly ignorant of in 
self-defence, lest he should by accident die inaduel. He would iH 
not learn to ride a horse, because he abominated horse-racing. 

Thus, while his father’s stables were well provided with the 

fleetest coursers, the heir to all this estate would be seen per- 

forming from place to place pedestrian tours of duty. Being thus Mt 
completely versed in the non-essentials of a gentleman, his fa- i 
ther endeavoured by main force, to thrust him into company.— h 
Accordingly he attended balls, and public assemblies, stalking 

about from room to room in the midst of all this blaze of mirth t 
and hilarity, with a stride as solemn and as formal as if a marble 
statue had stepped from its pedestal. Neither the encounter of 

animated cheeks and sparkling eyes, as the parties swam down ary 
the dance together, the graceful evolutions of manly elegance, it 
and female beauty, or the thrilling strains of music excited-the ty hf 
drowsiest sensation of pleasure. His heart was an isicle, no ray 
of beauty could warm or enliven. He seemed all this while to 
be sighing for his father’s chimney corner, and the old venera- 
ble domestic taby, inconsolable for the absence of her com- 
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rade, was pouring forth lamentations that disturbed the quiet 
of the family. His father, at length, discovered, io his unspeak- 
able mortification, that all his salutary lessons to Jerry, had 
taught him only how to save his estate, without enjoying it. He 
adopted every art, he resorted to every expedient to flap his dor- 
Mant ambition from its yawn. 

All this flapping, however, anwered no purpose; his son’s 
ambition only seemed to snore more profoundly afterwards, for 
having been stimulated to a little temporary exercise. His pa- 
rent was still inflexible in his endeavours, and now he regretted 
that he had ever given him any cauulon whatever, to preserve 
his property from being squandered away. With much expostu- 
lation, and, at length, by downright imperative commands, he 
succeeded in prevailing on his son to go on a journey in com- 
pany with his old playfellows and associates. He was amply fur- 
nished with money, not only to meet his expenses, but to pur- 
chase whatever was curious or valuable. Jerry at length depart- 
ed on his tour, punctiliously paid all his bills, but as he had no 
curiosity to see any thing curious, he deemed it the most prudent 
part, as it undoubtedly was, not to part with his money to pur- 
chase what he did not want. His father hoped, that he might 
by this jaunt, take by inoculation, some of that overflow of spi- 
rit, with which his fellow travellers abounded. All this was 
literally love’s labour lost; his son lamented sttil his distance from 
the chimney corner, and he returned home and restored faithfully 
to his father’s hands the money which he enjoined him to expend. 

At length Jerry’s father died, and he came into possession of 
anoble estate. Nothing was now lacking but a capacity to en- 
joy those bounties that Fortune had so munificently bestowed.— 
Jerry would not marry, because he bad not obtained a previous 
assurance from Fate, that he should not be affiicted with a scold- 
ing wife. He would not indulge himself in the pleasures of lite- 
rature, because they require exercise, which would be incom- 


patible with his yawniig mode of existence. He would not re- 
ceive company in a hospitable and munificent way, lest they 


should lead him into the excesses of gambiing and the bottle, 


vices from which Nature had interdicted him. In this way he 
debars himself from the intercourse of every pleasure, lest it 
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should by accident introduce some kindred vice. The gray 
hairs now begin to thicken on his temples, and his existence 
has been almost exhausted between a dream anda yawn. He 
is now one of Nature’s negatives, one of those wretched paupers 
which must be supported by good fortune or the parish. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION OF MARMION.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following is a very curious specimen of translation, and 
considering the extreme difficulty of the attempt, is highly ho- 
nourable to the author’s powers of versification. We could not 
indeed name any of our modern poets, who are so strictly and 
permanently British, as Mr. Scott. Besides the obstacles, which 
his very singular manner, his local allusions, and the quaint 
elliptic turns of expressions to which the shortness of his mea- 
sure so often condemns him, oppose to his naturalization in any fo- 
reign language, there is a peculiar and untractable wildness about 
the names and jargon of his border heroes, which must resist, 
we infagine, the efforts of the most dexterous interpreter. If 
Boileau was terrified at the name of marshal Wurts, by what pro- 
cess does Mr. Davezac, hope to reconcile Parisian ears to “ Hard 
riding Dick,” or “ Wilhomonswick,” or “ Sir Albany Feather- 
stonhaugh,” not to mention * Archibald Beil-the-cat,’ and other 
worthies, “ mal nés pour les oreilles,”’ as the satirist declares. 
These difficulties will, however, we trust, rather animate than 
discourage the efforts of Mr. Davezac, who has rendered faith- 
fully and poetically, many passages of Marmion, and who has 
our cordial wishes for his success. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

THE poems of Scott have as many readers as perhaps any 
other book in the Lnyliso language. A gentleman in Newor- 
leans is about eniarginy the sphere of their ceiebrity by a French 
transiaiion. He bas begun by Marmion, and afforded, as far as he 
has progressed. a specimen of tine french poetry, in which the 


characteristic descriptive power of his author is aumisably pre- 
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served. As very many of your readers understand the French 
language, I have thought that a few extracts from this manu- 
script might be agreeable; and have obtained the author’s per- 
permission to send them to you. 

There is a pleasure arising from the sense of difficulty sur- 
mounted in a literary work. To appreciate those which oppo- 
sed the execution of this, the reader ought to be versed in 
French poetry, and to know the extreme severity with which 
certain words, certain turns of expression, admitted in the poesy 
of other nations, are excluded from the French. To please a 
French ear in the translation, and to preserve the turn of thought, 
and frequently the expression of such an author as Scott, was, 
therefore, no very easy task. Unless I am deceived, Mr. Davezac 
has executed it in a manner that will do honour to himself and 
his country, and afford the mere French reader a gratification, 
nearly equal to that which an Englishman receives in the peru- 
sal of this elegant work. 

The introductory epistle of the third canto, is one of the most 
admired in the original. The following translation exceeds it in 
harmony, while it gives a faithful copy of every elegance of 


thought which characterises it. 


> 


* Comme ces nuages errans, 
Qu’on voit glisser dans l’atmosphére, 
Chassés par les vents du printems, 
Proménent leur ombre légére 

Et leur image passagere 

Sur nos sillons et dans nos champs; 
Emblemes des trop courts instans 
Ve notre inegale carriere:— 

Comme VPonde gui des hauts monts, 


Tantot précipite ses bonds, 





* Like April morning clouds that pass, 
With varying shadow, o’er the grass, 

And imitate, on field and furrow, 

Life’s chequered scene »f joy and sorrow; 
ike streamlet of the mountain north, 
Now in a torrent racing forth, 

Now winding slow its silver train, 

And almost slumbering on the plain; 
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Ecume et fuit dans la prairie; 
Tantot, oubliant sa furie, 

Serpente ou dort sur les gazons, 
Caressant sa rive fleurie: 

Comme le zéphir inconstant 

Qui tantét retient son haleine; 
Tant6ét la ranime, a )’instant 

Ov l’on le croit loin de la plaine— 
Telle, libre dans son essor, 

Ma muse erre, glisse, serpente, 
Fuit, revient, disparait encor, 
Comme un Songe a l’aube naissante 
Mais l’ceil se delecte au tableau 
Des conflicts d’ombre et de lumierc—- 
On aime a suivre d’un ruisseau 

La marche errante, rreguliere— 
Nous écoutons, avec plaisir, 

Dans la profondeur des Bocages, 
Soupirer l’inconstant zéphir, 

Ainsi, rustiques et sauvages, 
Comme l’ombre, l’onde et les vents, 
Allés mes vers; coulés mes chants, 
Aussi vagues que Jes nuages, 

Et sans frein comme les torrents. 


The concluding lines of the above are exquisitely beautiful, 
and if they can reach the eye of the author, he will not, I am 
sure, blush to see himself in the French garb. 

The lines addressed to the memory of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, from the same epistle, are extremely well rendered. 


— - 





Like breezes of the autumn day, 

Whose voice inconstant dies away, 

And ever swells again as iast, 

When the ear deems its murmur past; 
Thus varies my romantic theme 

Fits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream, 
Yet picased, our eye pursues the trace 

Of Light and Shade’s inconstant race; 
Pleased, views the rivulet afar, 

Weaving its maze irregular; 

And pleased, we listen as the breeze 
Heaves ts wild sigh through autumn trees. 
Then wild as cloud, or stream, or gale, 
Flow on, flow unconfined, my tale, 
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*Hé! quoi, notre siécle 4 tes yeux, 
N’offre’t-il nuls faits glorieux 
Dignes de ta muse heroYque? 

Hé quoi! Poéte romantique, 

N’ as tu pas un chant de douleur, 
Un vers élégiaque et tendre, 

A donner 4 l’auguste cendre 

De Brunswick mort au champ d’honneur/ 
Quoi! pas un mot? pas une larme? 
Pas un soupir? quand la valeur 

Pour la liberté, tombe et meurt.... 

0 héros de ces tems d’allarme! 

Tu vis un siécle plus heureux; 
Quand, malgré l’Autriche guerriere, 
Malgré le Russe belliqueux, 

Et la Gaule et l’Europeventieré 

De Brandebourg Pastre orgueuilleux 
S’éleva brillant, radieux, 

Eclipsa tout dans sa carriere! 

Tu n’as pti survivre a ses feux. 
Brunswick! ni supporter la peine 

De voir, dans les flots de la Jenne 





*«* Or deem’st thou not our later time, 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme? 
fast thou no elegiac verse 
for Brunswick’s venerable hearse, 

What! not a line, a tear, a sigh, 

When valour bleeds for liberty? 

Oh! hero of that glorious time, 

When with unrivalled light sublime, 
Though marual Austria, and though ali 
The might of Russia; and the Gaul, 
Vhough banded Europe stood her foes—- 
The star of Brandenburgh arose! 

Thou couldst not live to see her beam 
Forever quenched in Jena’s stream. 
Lamented chicf!—it was not given 

To thee to change the doom of heaven, 
And crush tiat dragon in its birth, 
Predestined scourge of guilty earth, 
Lamented chief!—not'thine the power, 
To save in that presumptuous hour, 
When Prussia hurried to the field, 

And snatched the spear, but left the shield; 
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Ses rayons, pour jamais, éteins, 
Tu n’as pu changer, des destins, 
L’arrét fatal; chef déplorable! 
Ni détriure, dans son berceau, 
Cette hydre, céleste fléau, 
Lancé sur la terre coupable. 
Chef malheureux! ton bras guerrier 
Ne put garantir ta patrie, 
En ce grand jour si meurtrier, 
Ce jour pour elle le dernier, 
Ou, dans son aveugle folie, 
Prenant sa lance avec furie, 
Elle oublia son bouclier. 

I] te convenait d’aspirer 
Au prix des talents, de la gloire, 
Mais la, trahi par la victoire, 
Il te convenait d’expirer. 
Fallait-il donc, vaincu par lage, 
Au joug du commun esclavage 
Prostituer tes cheveux blancs? 
Prolonger des jours languissans, 
Vivre, pour voir, par le pillage, 
Dévaster tes etats’brillans? 
Impuissant témoin de Poutrage 
Fait a tes droits, a tes enfans?—- 
Non; tu prévins cette infamie; 
Le ciel, attendri sur ton sort, 
Sut a la gloire de ta vie, 





Valour and skill ’twas thine to try, 
And, tried in vain, ’twas thine to die. 
Til had it seemed thy silver hair 

The last, the bitterest pang to share, 
For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven, 
And birthrights to usurpers given; 

T hy land’s, thy children’s wrongs to feel, 
And witness woes thou could’st not heal; 
On thee relenting heaven bestows 

For honoured life an honoured close; 

And when revolves, in Time’s sure change, 
The hour of Germany’s revenge, 

When breathing fury for her sake, 

Some new Arminius shall awake. 

Her champion, ere he strike, shall come 
Yo whet his sword on Brunswick’s tomb. 
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Egaler l’éclat de ta mort. 

Et, quand dans sa course infinic, 
Le tems, enfin ramenera 

Le grand jour de la Germanie; 
Quand, lassé de la tyrannie, 
Quelqué Arminius s’armera 

Du fer vengeur de la patrie; 
Avant de frapper, il ira 

O Brunswick! sur ton mausoleé 
Invoquer tom ombre--et c’est la 
Qu’ il aiguisera son épée. 


And the ease and flowing measure of the close have rarely 


been equalled in any language. 


*Non, William, chacun.son partage; 

Laisse en paix sur le mont Sauvage, 

Fleurir le sauvage genét; 
Soigne la Tulipe et Vocillet; \ 
Arrondis l’if et la Sabine; 

Taille la Vigne; mais jamais 

N’élague Verrante aubépine, 

Et laisse, 4 son gré, ’eglantine 

S’enlacer parmi les guerets. 

Puisque, souvent, d’un doux sourire, 

Tu payas mes faibles accents 

Puisque tes conseils indulgens 

Ont, souvent, reglé mon délire. 

Relevé mes vers languissans, i 
Epuré le son de ma lyre; 

Sois le méme encore aujourd’hui 

Et songe,en parcourant ces pages 





* Nay, Erskine, nay—on the wild hill 

Let the wild heathbell flourish still; 

Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbine twine, 

And leave untrimmed the eglantine: 

Nay, my friend, nay—since of thy praise 

Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 

Since oftthy judgment could refine 

My flattened thought, or cumbrous line, 

Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

And in the minstrel spare the friend; 

Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth. flow unrestramed, my tale. 
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Que leur auteur est ton ami. 

Ainsi, rustiques et sauvages 
Comme l’ombre, l’onde et les vents 
Allez, mes vers; coulés, mes chants . 
Aussi vagues que les nuages, 

Et sans frein comme les torrents. 


Of the poem itself, the following passages will give some 


idea: the description in the first canto is thus rendered: 
* Sur un fort destrier qui d’ardeur etincelle 
Le lord Marmion s’avance et le pont retentit, 
Un casque massif pend a l’argon de sa selle; 
Sa male contenance a tous les yeux décéle 
Un chevalier fameux, un preux qui réunit, 
A la force de corps la présence d’esprit, 
Et qui plus d’une fois s’est montré dans la lice. 
! Sur sa face haleé une ample cicatrice 
+ Rappelle avec honneur, les plaines de Boswort. 
Ses sourcils noirs et durs, ses yeux ardents, son port, 
Laissent percer un caractére 
Facile 4 s’enflammer, impérieux, colére 
Et son air réflechi, penétrant et discret, 
Indique le penseur, ’homme habile et secrét. 
Son front chauve, du casque attestant le ravage; 





- 


* Along the bridge lord Marmion rode, 

Proudly his red-roan charger trod, 

His helm hung at the saddle bow; 

Well, by his visage, you might know 

He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 

And had in many a battle been; 

The sear on his brown cheek revealed 

A token true of Bosworth field; 

His eye-brow dark, and eye of fire, 

Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire, 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek, 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 

His thick moustache, and curly hair, 

Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toil than age; 

His square-turned joints, and strength of limb, 

Showed him no carpet knight so trim, 

But, in close fight, a champion grim, 
Ta camps, a leader sage. 
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Son épaisse moustache; et ses cheveux crépus, 

Courts et noirs, mais semés de quelques poils chenus, 
Fruit des travaux plus que de Page; 

Sa carrure d’ athléte, et ses membres nerveux; 
Peignaient non de la cour un petit-maitre aimable, 
Mais bien dans le champ-clos, un champion redoutable; 
Dans les combats un chef prudent et valeureux. 


The moment of his entry is described with vivacity. 


Mais je dois peindre aussi de la garde du fort, 
La disposition et ’armure complette: 

Dans la cour du chateau, la garnison, dabord, 
Mousqueton sur l’épaule, et morion en téte, 
Pour recevoir le noble lord, 

S’était rangée en haie: au centre les musettes 
Les menestrels et les trompettes, 

Attendaient le signal pour commencer l’accord. 
Les canoniers, méche allumeé 

Etaient tous préts pour le salut d’honneur; 
Et, quand Marmion fit son entreé 

Ce fut un bruit, une fumée 

Un tintamare a faire peur. 

Les échos en prirent lallarme; 

Et antique Norham depuis son fondateur 
N’avait jamais oui pareil vacarme. 


I will close these extracts with Selby’s reflections on the 
supposed necromancy of the palmer, and his entrance into the 


*Ah! seigneur, dit Selby, le doit mis sur la bouche, 


_Ne vous y jouez pas; cet homme en sait bien long: 


Et je croispour ce qui me touche, 
Qu’il en sait beaucoup trop: un savoir si profond 


Ne s’acquiert pas tout au sermon. 

Je ne m’explique point; mais j’y crois voir du louche, 
Il marmotte tout seul, et puis, d'un air farouche, 
Frémit comme a l’aspect de quelque vision. 





*s¢ Ah! noble sir,” young Selby said, 
And finger on his lip he laid, 
**‘ This man knows much, perchance e’en more 
Than he could learn by holy lore, 
Still to himself he’s muttering, 
And shrinks as atsome unseen thing. 
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Nous avons écouté, la nuit, prés de sq couche, 
Puisqu’il faut tout vous dire: outre un étrange son, 
Nous l’outmes, longtems, en conversation 
Avec?—On ne voyait pas une mouche. 

Il m’a semblé, cependant quelquefois 

Bien clairement distinguer d’autres voix. 

Je ne sais—mais tout ca—ne sent pas l’eau bénite. 
Frere Jean nous a dit que c’etait chose écrite, 
Que nulle conscience exempte de méfait 

Ne priait si longtems, ni, si tard ne veillait. 
Pour le frere il s’endort aussitét qu’il recite 
Dix Ave sur son chapelet. 

N’importe, dit Marmion, c’est chose terminée 
Je le prends pour mon guide, eut-il avec l’enfer 
Pacte conclu, société formée; 

Fut il, lui méme, Lucifer. 

Faites donc, je vous prie appeler, dans l’enceinte, 
Ce revenant de terre sainte. 

Bientdét le Pélerin parut dans le Sallon: 

Ses traits etaient cachés par un noir capuchon; 
Un manteau noir couvrait ses énormes épaules. 
De son errante mission, 

{1 portait les sacrés symboles; 

Bourdon, gourde, besace et boéte de ferblanc: 
Un gros cuir lui ceignait te flanc: 

Des coquilles chargeaient sa téte. 

Sur sa poitrine, ul laissait voir 

Un crucifix, apporté de Lorette, 

Les clefs de St. Pierre en sautoir, 

Briilaient en ecariate, et tranchaient sur le noir. 
Enfin, une Palme flétrie, 

Sur les bords du Jourdain cueillie, 





Last night we listened at his cell; 
Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth to tell, 


He murmured on till morn, howe’er 


No living mortal could be near. 

Sometimes I thought I heard it plain, 

As other voices spoke again. 

I cannot teii—TI like it not— 

Friar John hath told usitis wrote, 

No cori$cience clear, and void of wrong, 
Can rest awake, and pray so long. 

Himself still sleeps before itis beads 

Have marked ten aves, and two creeds,”=~ 
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Et qu'il tenait avec un humble orgueil, 
Le declarait Pelerind’ Arabie 
Et visiteur du saint Cercueil. 
Son abord,dans la salle, excita ce murmure 
Que cause la surprise et admiration 
Nul chevalier présent, sans excepter Marmion, 
Du Pélerin, n’egalait la stature 
Nul oil n’etait plus fier, nul air plus imposant. 
D’un pas delibéré; quoique, grave et pesant, 
Sans autre introducteur, il fut choisir sa place 
Vis-a-vis lord Marmion; le regardant en faee, 
Avec un air d’ egalite. 
Mais, hélas! des chagrins et de Vadvresité. 
Sur tout son étre, on voyait le ravage. 
Sa face creuse et have, et son corps decharné 
Representaient assez image 








D’un grand colosse ruiné 

Non par le tems, mais par lorage. 

Dés qu ’a sourire il voulait, par hazard 
‘ontraindre et plier son visage 

Ses traits s’y refusaient; et soudain son regard 

Devenait sauvage et hagard. 

En cet état, ’eil de sa propre mére 

En le voyant, se fut mépris: 

Elle eut pleuré surlui, sur sa mis€re, 

Admiré de si beaux @ébris, 

Sans se douter, dans sa pitié sincére, 

Que cet objet était son fils. 

Mais qui résisterait 4 de semblables causes? 

Le malheur, le besoin, les travaux, les soucis, 


¢ 


Font d’étranges métamorphoses. 

Avant le tems, le chagrin nous bianchit;j 
Plus que Je tems, ie travail nous vieillit; 

Le besoin fane et flétrit la jeunesse; 

tl la désséche dans sa fleur: 

Et les sillons creusés par le malheur, 

Sont plus profonds que ceux de la vieillesse. 
Heureux! qui n’a jamais éprouve ces fléaux: 
Le pauvre Pelerina connu tous ces maux. 


My design in sending you these extracts, is to discover whe- 
_ther readers unacquainted with the author of this translation, 
feel the same a:miration for the work, or whether his friends 
suffer their taste to be influenced by the excellent qualities they 
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know him to possess, and the talents with which he enlivens 
their society. Itis the work of Mr. Jules Davezac de Castera, 


now principal of the college of Neworleans. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIC. 
THE ADVERSARIA; OR, EVENING RECREATIONS.—No. IX. 


Fasnion anp Tasrs. As the contending and almost equally 
acknowledged powers of FasHion and Tastes, are frequently 
consulted by the votaries of Vanity and Pleasure, I shall, for the 
instruction of the lovely and rational part of the attractive sex, 
endeavour to describe their different attributes. 

Fasuion is the offspring of Caprics, and is of a fantastic ap- 
pearance. Its nurse was the camelion—air-nourished, and per- 
petually chan ing. Cherished into strength, it sought the busy 
scenes of Gallantry and Fancy. Its first resting place was amidst 
the false ringlets of a Gallic coquette. Fora time, it presided at Ht 
the toilet of Athenian ladies, laughing Philosophy to scorn. Some- 
times it visited the temples of Roman gallantry, while Roman 
hardihood bowed before its altar. It has been known to rule the 
destiny of Gallic monarchs; to revel in the huge, ruff, and stif- 
fened deformity of the vain and the learned Elizabeth; and it 
even stamped the passport to preferment, during the reign of the 
second Charles, in the then licentious court of Britain. 

FasHIon patronized the savage Hottentots in their disgusting 
decorations: cramped the fine feet of the Chinese; and revelled 
in the shadow of their half-closed eyelids. Fasuron commended 
the prim coquettes of Vandyke, and the voluptuous forms, the 
languishing eyes of the canvass-breathing sensualist, sir Peter 
Lely. Fasnion is decked with flowers, feathers, tinsels, jewels, 
beads, and all the garish profusion of degenerated fancy. It a 
makes ideots of its votaries, and yet we sometimes see the wisest , i 


Miaeg 


governed by its influence. 
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TasTE is a mild, a beauteous female, of Grecian extraction; 
simply, but elegantly adorned. Her brows are crowned with a 
profusion of Heaven’s gifts, and her flight never extends beyond 
the boundaries of Nature. It was originally her office to fold 
the drapery of her native vestments, and to braid the glossy tres- 
ses of Circassian virgins. She presided over the poetry of Sap- 
pho; she assisted in the sculpture of the Medicean Venus; gave 
the warm glow to the pencil of Claude de Lorraine; grouped 
the figures of Michael Angelo; and blended the colours which 
immortalized the breathing pencil of Titian. It was her’s to il- 
lumine the mind of the British Reynolds, as it will be her office 
to consecrate his memory. Tasrx, though deprived of the power 
she once held over the minds of enlightened mortals, still as- 
serts her empire in the thoughts and manners of the discrimina- 
ting few. 


THE LOVER. 


Tue following is translated from the effusions of “A Trur 
Lover of the fifteenth century.” How far the picture which it 
presents, accords with the life of a Columbian Strephon of the 
nineteenth century, I submit to the determination of some of its 
laughter-lovying damsels, who are merry because they never felt 
a wound. Itis true, some of these gentlemen cannot be accosted 
with the significant interrogatory of the song, “ why so fale, fond 
lover?” and they would rather “snore upon the flint,” than buy 
“ one fading moment’s mirth, with twenty watchful, weary, te- 
dious nights:” yet are they willing to “sigh away whole Sun- 
days,” and “ weary the hearer in their mistress’s praise.’ Al- 
though such swains may not be called “true lovers,’ yet they 
can answer the question “ what is’t o’clock,’’* without the aid of 
an old witch or goblin damned. 


When Night puts on her mantle grave, 
And trembling moon-beams light the wave; 
When duller souls are sunk in Sleep, 

And Sorrow’s children watch and weep: 
With the calm scene’s relucent glow, 

I seck to.sooth my bosom’s wo; 


* Vid. As You Like It. a. 3. se. 2. I should add, that this para graph is in- 
tetided for those who will understand it. 
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But still my cherish’d hopes 1 mourn 

Mid thy dark rocks, lone Lindesfern! 
And when the sun. ijlumes the east, 
Unblest by life reviving rest, 

With throbbing heart, and burning brain, 
Thy barren rocks I seek again: 

Those rocks that bloom’d like Eden fair, 
When she, my life’s lov’d light was there! 
Soon my last light shall cease to burn 
Mid thy dark waves, lone Lindesfern! 


AvtTnors and Reapers do each other ample justice: the 
first inveigh against the ignorance and injustice of the world; 
and the other, the dulness and vanity of the author: so, that if 
the first pay the other off with bad sense or false wit, the other 
requites them with false judgment. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

Though I frequently wish for that insensibility on which the 
ease of the heart depends, yet I never admire those who are pos- 
sessed of it. I should despise myself, if I thought I could walk 
the stage of life 

With thoughtless eye and sauntering pace, 
And broad felicity of face. 





SORROW. 


It is the constant business of Sorrow to draw gloomy and de- 
jecting images of life; to anticipate the hour of misery, and to 
prolong it when it is arrived. Peace of mind and contentment 
fly from her haunts, and the amiable traces of cheerfulness die 
beneath her influence. Sorrow is an enemy to Virtue, while it 
destroys that cheerful habit of mind by which it is cherished and 
supported. It is an enemy to Piety; for with what language shall 
we address that Being, whose providence, our complaints either 
accuse or deny. It is an enemy to Health, which depends greatly 
on the freedom and vigour of the animal spirits; and of Happi- 
ness it is the reverse. 


LOVE. 


The duke de la Rochefoucault has remarked, that the headis 
always a dufte to the heart. This writer is distinguished for the 
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singularity and boldness of his sentiments; but this observation 
will be found to be almost universally true, when applied to the 
passion of Love. He who isa stranger to its desires, and has never 
experienced the unbounded power which it usurps over the soul, 
will condemn those ideas of love which he deems romantic and 
absurd, and ridicule the writings of those who have described, in 
gloomy colours, the distress which the mind suffers from an un- 
fortunate passion, from absence, jealousy, or disappointment ;— 
or the exquisite pleasure which lovers enjoy, when after a long 
separation they meet, and find in each other every thing that 
they wish or desire. 

There cannot be a doubt, but that a majority of the world 
are strangers to the power of this passion, and the refined plea- 
sures which it is capable of yielding; but such persons are sel- 
dom, if ever, remarkable for the goodness of their hearts. 

As man was formed for society, Nature has wisely implanted 
in his constitution, a strong desire of forming social connexions. 
By the intercourse which subsists between men, they are led to 
observe the variety which prevails in their dispositions, inclina- 
tions, habits, and abilities. Hence arises the degree of esteem 
with which we regard one person more than another. But that 
friendship which is cherished by persons of the same sex, will 
not satisfy the heart that is softened by tenderness: it will still 
fee] a vacancy which love only can fill: it will anxiously sigh for 
a heart warm and affectionate as itself, for a connexion the most 
intimate, that shall unite interest, be as durable as life, and the 
source of constant and uninterrupted pleasure. Such aconnex- 
ion is the best gift of Heaven; it has been enjoyed by thousands, 
and would be much more frequent than it is, were mankind 
more virtuous, and less ensnared by the delusive charms which 
Vice assumes to captivate the irresolute. 

Thrice happy are they whose congenial souls enjoy the sweets 
of mutual love! each striving to excel in endeavours to please. 
They seek no joys but those which love inspires, and innocence 
approves. Time may drive the colour from their cheeks, and 
infuse his chill into their veins; but their affections are still 


warm and sincere. 
Marriages are frequently unhappy, because the parties dis- 
cover that they have been playing a game of mutual, and, indeed, 
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often self-deceit. Before marriage they had acted under restraint. 
In the moments of youthful dalliance, when the rosy Hours were 
Jed on by endearing smiles, and the visions of Hope were gilded 
by the brightest lines of the rainbow, no jarring Passion reared 
its Medusa front; but Hymen severely punishes al! false wor- 
shippers; he strips the mask, and shows them in their true cha- 
racters. The deceiving pair becomes disgusted, and sometimes 
hate each other as violently as they formerly loved. . 


DESCRIPTIONS. 

The following passage is a brilliant example of a judicious 
choice of circumstances in a description; for such an art is as ne- 
cessary, as a happy blending of colours in a picture. 

‘‘T have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they are desolate; 
the flames had resounded in the halls, and the voice of the peo- 
ple is heard no more; the stream of Cutha was removed from its 
place by the fall of the walls; the thistle shoots there its lowly 
head: the moss whistled to the winds; the fox looked out of the 
windows, and the rank grass of the walls waved round his head; 
desolate is the dwelling of Morna: silence is in the house of her 
fathers.”——TFINGAL. 

The beauty of this description must strike every one who pos- 
sesses the least taste. The amiable Michael Bruce, in his ex- 
quisite poem of Loch Leven, has a passage in some respects 
similar to it. 

Perhaps, in some lone, dreary, desert tower, 

That time had spar’d, forth from the window looks, 
Half hidin grass, the solitary fox; 

Whule from above, the ow/, musician dire, 


Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 
The idea with which this quotation concludes, seems to have 
been borrowed from the sublime Persian poet, Ferdovisi: 
“ The spider hath hung with tapestry the palace of the Ce- 
sars: the owl kcepeth sentinel in the watch-towers of Afrasial!”’ 


ol 


THE AMIABLE WIFE. 


The maid { shall love, must be free from disguise, 


Wear her heart on her lips, and her soul in her eyes; 


A soul, by the precepts of virtue-imform’d, 
And a mind, by the purest benovolence warm’d. 
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Her conyerse so varied as ever to please; 
Unaffectedly cheerful, and polish’d with ease; 

Her person attractive, her temper serene, 

And her wit rather brilliant and playful, than keen. 





STAGE DEATHS. 


The practice of killing on the stage was carried to the great- 
est excess by our old writers; it is now used with more modera- 
tion; but whether it is really a fault or a beauty, may be ques- 
tionable. The sudden, and sometimes unexpected blow, as 
when Othello kills himself, or, as when Euphrasia stabs Dito- 
nysius in the Greeian Daughter, has certainly a very fine effect; 
but a stawe heaped with dead 4odics, panting with the exertions 
of the preceding scene, is likely to excite other emotions than 
those of pity and terror. [ should imagine the general stabbing 
scene in Titus Andronicus, if represented, would hardly be less 
risible than the catastrophe of Tom Thumb. Jt has often beena 
subject of wonder, how this monstrous farce has held its place in 
all the editions of Shakspeare. I cannot think he wrote a line of it, 
though if, as Theobald suggests, it appeared before Shakspeare 
wrote for the stage, two verses in it pleased him so well, that he 
has twice closely copied them. 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.—Titus .Indronicus. 


She’s beautiful, and therefore may be woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won.—First part of Henry VI. 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d; 
Was ever woman in this humour won.—Aichard JT. 





LAWYERS PROHIBITED FROM SITTING IN PARLIAMENT. 


A proclamation, issued on the 6th of November, and twenti- 
eth year of James Ist, in which the voters for members of Par- 
liament are directed, “ not to choose curious and wrangling law- 
yers, who seek reputation by stirring needless questions.” 


A prating lawyer (one of those which cloud 
That honoured science) did their conduct take; 
He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous crowd 
Thought it had’ been all gospel that he spake. 
At length, these fools that common error saw 


A lawyer on their side, but not the law. 
Aleyn’s Hist, vit. p. 103. London, 1638. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THe various and successful exertions which have oflate years 
been made by men of science, to familiarize, and accommodate 
to the powers of the youthful mind, the higher branches of a li- 
beral education, and of belles letters literature, justly merit the 
grateful acknowledgments of teachers and parents, and the pa- 
tronage of an enlightened and liberal community. 

Of publications of this nature, with which our country has con- 
tributed to the general stock of useful knowledge; no work has, 
for many years, appeared possessed of more intrinsic merits than a 
volume just published by Mr. Moses Thomas, of this city, en- 
titled “ Elements of Rhetoric and Belles Letters, compiled for 
the use of Schools, by John Andrews, D. D. Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” 

The learned and judicious author of this work, has very hap- 
pily selected from the most elaborate and celebrated writers up- 
on the important and interesting subjects referred to, the essen- 
tial principles of composition, both with respect to critical accu- 
racy, and elegant ornament. To these he has added many use- 
ful observations of his own, dictated by a commanding knowledge 
of the subject, and long habits of experience in teaching. His 
exemplifications are singularly apposite, and his definitions lu- 
minousiy perspicuous. He has adopted the impressive mode of 
guestion and answer, to communicate this valuable result of his 
extensive reading, and well cultivated taste. “ Convinced,” says 
he, in his preface to the work, “ that although in this form, it may 
be somewhat less dignified, it will however be more useful; as by 
means of the questions, the students are compelled, as it were, te 
remark, what is very necessary to be remarked, the various 
transitions as they are severally made, from one part of the sub- 
ject to the other, and to fix their attention, with less danger of 
occasional inadvertency, on every particular which the author 
thinks fit to present.” 

This valuable manual will, it is hoped, meet with as extensive 
circulationas his excellent Compend of Logic, and that it will be 
adopted by the various seminaries which have used that work 
with such high approbation, and uniform success, as already to 


render necessary a second edition, in which it has lately appear- 
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ed, considerably improved and enlarged by the author. Both 
these elementary publications by Dr. Andrews are admirably cal- 
culated to enrich the library of the accomplished scholar, and te 
communicate the most compendious instruction to the inquisitive 
and attentive student. A. 

J. E. Hatt, has been appointed Professor. of Rhetoric, and 
Belles Letters, in the University of Maryland. He delivered his 
Introductory Lecture, on Monday the first of November. 

PINKERTON’S ATLAS. 

GEOGRAPHY is one of those sciences that may be pro- 
nounced inexhaustible. Every new traveller adds something to 
the general mass. He either corrects the errors of his predeces- 
sors, or discovers something himself, and in either case he in- 
creases cur stock of knowledge. To travel over distant countries, 
to visit the torrid beams of the equinox, or the frozen regions of 
the polar circle, without removing from our own domestic fire- 
side, is one of the luxuries reserved for modern literature. Un- 
der these impressions, we can but congratulate our countrymen 
on the republication of Pinkerton’s Atlas. Painting has now 
lent her aid to Geography; the particular boundaries of states 
and kingdoms are here to be defined by different colours; the 
maps are thus made to furnish their own comments, and in a 
ereat measure to supercede the necessity of resorting to books. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr. OLpscuoo., 

While the English, French, and indeed, all the civilized 
world, are infested with the rabies antiquitatis, I conceive our 
country also is old enough to be ancient. I have lately amused 
myself with collecting from ancient authors some American an- 
tiquities, which, if you think proper to publish them, shall be 
succeeded by more. 

Your’s, &¢ Q. 





_ 
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In captain John Smith’s pamphlet, called Newengland’s 
trials, printed at London, in 1622, there is a prediction which 
has since been well verified. 

‘“ In England some are held great trauelers that have seene 
Venice and Rome, Madrill and Algere, Prague or Ragousa, 
Constantinople or Jerusalem, and the Piramides of Egypt; that 
thinke it nothing to go to the summer Iles or Virginia, which 
is as farre as any of them, and I hope in time will prove a more 
profitable, and a more laudable journey. As for the danger, you 
see our ladies and gentlewomen account it nothing now to go 
thither.” — 

It is amusing to see the quaint and conjectural manner in 
which our ancestors, the first settlers on the Delaware are allu- 
ded to by one Thomas Lechford, who published in 1641, his 
* Plain Dealing, or Newes from Newengland.” After descri- 
bing that country, he speaks of the establishments to the south, 
of Virginia, of Maryland, “ where they are Roman Catholiques, 
they say,” he continues, “ there was a speech of some Swedes, 
which came to inhabit neere Delawar bay, but the number or cer- 
tainty I know not.” 

The same author describes the origin of a word which has 
since become much more familiar. The Indians of Neweng- 
land he says, “ have powahes or priests, which are witches, and 
a kind of chirurgions, but some of them, notwithstanding, are 
faine to be beholding tothe English chirurgions. They will have 
their times of foweheing, which they will of late have called 
prayers accerding to the English word.” 

Another writer of about the same date, 1643,in his “ New- 


? 


england’s first fruits,’ enumerates very much in detail, the ad- 
vantages which that country offers, and in reply to an objection 
that many have left Newengland, concludes with a declaration, 
which our good friends in that country will no doubt cordially 
repeat at the present day, “as Ireland will not brooke venomous 
beasts, so will not that land vile pe:sons and loose livers. Sixt- 


tv, thoueh some few have removed from them, yet we may truly 
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say, thousands as wise as themselves would not change their 
place for any in the world.” 

Another writer who gives an account of his two year’s jour- 
ney in Newyork, inthe year 1678, states some singular facts. 
‘‘ Those who arrive in Newyork, if they are inclined to settle a 
plantation, they may purchase a tract of ground at a very small 
rate in my time, at two-pence or three-pence an acre, for which 
they have a good patent or deed from the governor. “ Indeed,’’ 
continues this writer, * it is all full of wood, which, as it will re- 
quire some years before it be fit for use, so the burning of it will 
manure the soil.” “If they be for merchandise, thay may pay 
for their freedom in Newyork, six beaver skins, or an equiva- 
lent in money, viz: namely, three pounds twelve shillings, and 
seventeen shillings fees.” ‘I paid for two loads of oats in the 
straw, eighteen shillings toone Mr. Henry Dyer, to the same for 
one load of pease straw, six shillings; I paid to Thomas Davis, for 
shoeing my horse, three shillings, for in that place horses are sel- 
dom shod; their hoofs, by running in the woods so long before they 
are backed, are like flints. I paid to Derrick, for a load of hay, 
twelve shillings. Goods that are brought over commonly return 
cent per cent—viz. a hundred pounds Said out in London, will 
commonly yield or afford two hundred pounds there. Fifty per 
cent is looked upon as an indifferent advance. The species of pay- 
ment, and credit or trust is sometimes hazardous, and the com- 
modities of that country will yield very near as much imported 
into England. For three and forty pounds laid out in beaver 
skins and otter furs, when I came away, I received about four 
score in London: indeed, the custom upon skins is high, which 
perhaps might raise it to eight and forty, or fifty pounds. I 
paid to Dennys Fisher for two days’ work in the stable, eight 
shillings, for a curry-comb and horse-brush, four shillings; to 
Jonathan the barber, one pound four shillings by the year; to the 
shoemaker, for a pair of boots and shoes, one pound five shil- 
lings;-to the laundress, one pound five shillings and six-pence by 
the year. “So,” continues this writer, ‘all commodities and trades 
are dearer or cheaper according to the plenty of importation.” 
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Durine the time that martial law was in force in Ireland, and 
the people were prohibited from having fire-arms in their pos- 
session, some mischievous varlets gave information that a Mr. 
Scanton of Dublin, had three mortars in his house. A magis- 
trate, with a party of dragoons in his train, surrounded the house 
and demanded in the king’s name, that the morars should be 
delivered to him. Mr. Scanton, who is a respectable apotheca- 
ry, immediately produced them; adding, that as they were use- 
less without the /est/es, these also were at his majesty’s service. 


The French having sent general Via/, as their envoy to Mal- 
ta;‘to counteract him, or in other words, to stop him ufi, Mr. Can- 
ning proposed that England should send the earl of Cork. This 
would be something like the retaliation of Frederic of Prussia: 
the French government having sent him an ambassador without 
an arm, he next day despatched one to Versailles with a wooden 


leg! 


Barrymore happening to come late to the theatre, and having 
to dress for his part, was driven to the last moment, when, to 
heighten his perplexity, the key of his drawer was missing. 
« D—n it! (said he) I must have swallowed it.” “ Never mind,” 
says Jack Bannister, coolly, “if you have, it will serve to open 


your chest.” 


Mr. Mingay, in the court of King’s Bench, some time since, 
made a good application of an old pun. The cause was Lbetweena 
tailor and an attorney’ His client found, he said, that it was not 
possible to make a coaz for a /awyer without its ending in a sut¢. 


In the year 1790, when the lord chancellor Thurlow was sup- 
posed to be on very friendly terms with Mr. Pitt, a nobleman 
asking the latter how Thurlow drew with him, the premier re- 
plied, “I don’t know how he draws, but he has not yet refused 


his oats.’ 


Quick happened to be in company with a gentleman, whose 
father was afootman, when heraldry became the topic of conver- 
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sation: the gentleman observed, “ he had scen his arms on a ba- 








ronet’s carriage of his name, and they must be related.’ “ No 
doubt,” said the wit, “your family, sir, is pretty extensive: your 
father’s arms must have been upon many carriages.” 


| oeeeuade’ 


A candidate for the stage was desired to recite some lincs be- 
fore Jack Bannister. While he was tearing away a tragedy speech, 
a dog set up a howling, which drowned Mr. Daggrerwood’s voice. 

p99 


Jack exclaimed, “ a dog ofjudgment, by ——/!” and turned on his 
heel. 


| ieantenal 


A certain doctor observing lately, that in the space of six 
weeks, he had inoculated six thousand persons in Paris for the 
cow-pox.——“ Why then, doctor,” returned Jack Bannister, ‘ you 
have cowed more French people in a given time than even the 
bravest of our commanders.” 


Mr. Erskine one morning complained to Mr. Jekyll of a pain 
in his bowels.—‘ I could recommend one remedy,” said the Jat- 
ter, “but I am afraid you wili not find it easy to get at.” “ What 
is it?” eagerly rejoined Mr. Erskine. “ Get made attorney- 
general, and then you will have no bowels at all.” 


“ You are an excellent packer,” 


said George Hanger toa 


> 


waiter.—“ I do’nt understand you, sir,”’ replied the attendant.— 
5 >] 
“Why you have contrived to pack a quart of wine into a pint de- 


canter.” 

Mr. George Rose, the late secretary, in the course of a de- 
bate on places and pensions, observed, “ that some gentlemen, on 
the other side of the house, had appeared to allude personally to 
him; but he called God to witness, that he was as poor a crea- 


199 


ture as any in his majesty’s realm! 


Lord Roslyn said, that the reason Beechey succeeded to the 
vacancy at the royal academy, in preference to Tresham, was a 
very natural one in the case of a painter; it was owing to his 


managing his canvass better.” 


Mi. ‘t. Sheridan was saying, that if he got into parliament, 
he would not stand upon principles as his father had done, to the 
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ruin of his fortunes; but would stick a bill on his forehead, with 
this inscription, “ Zo de Let.” “ That’s very well of you,” said 
Mr. Sheridan, “ but you may as well be explicit at once, Tom, 
and say, To be let unfurnished.” 


Mr. George Wood, as amiable as a man, as he is eminent as 
a special pleader, was at the theatre secing the play of Macbeth. 
In the scene where Macbeth questions the witches in the cavern, 
what they are doing, they answer, “a deed without a mame.” 
This phrase struck the ears of the special pleader much more for- 
cibly than the most energetic passages of the play, and he imme- 
diately remarked to a friend who accompanied him. “ A deed 
without a zame; why ’tis void.” 


The same gentleman made a similar comment at the repre- 
sentation of Othello. When the general was so loudly crying 
out “ My handkerchief, my handkerchief,” he observed, that if 
it had been picked out of Desdemona’s pocket, Mrs. Litchfield 
might be indicted for a felony, and Cooke as a receiver of stolen 
goods.” 

A gentleman meeting Skeffington, as he was coming out of 
Hyde Park, asked him what he thought of the new bridge, lately 
erected: “’Tis passable,” replied he. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE GIAOUR, A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE. 


BY LOrD BYRON. 


Turis poem has the usual characteristics of lord Byron’s 
poetry—strong masculine thoughts, much of originality in the 
scenery and cast of expression, and a very peculiarly wild and 
even misanthrophic melancholy. 

If the Giaour, however, affects us less than Childe Harold, it 


is Owing, not to any sensible inferiority in the poetical powers of 
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the author, but to his having thrown his work into such loose 
disjointed fragments, that our interest is not suffered to dwell 
sufficiently on any one part or personage in the poem. The ar- 
tificial obscurity, too, which he has thrown round the whole, in- 
stead of giving greater boldness and relief to the prominent 
parts, involves the story in so much mystery, that it requires a 
more close inspection than is given by ordinary readers of 
poetry, to comprehend it. We should not be able to do justice 
to its merits by any extract, and shall therefore transcribe the 
whole into this and the following number of the Port Folio, pre- 
mising merely for the benefit of those who read more cursorily 
than ourselves, this short outline of the story. Leila, a slave in 
the seraglio of Hassan, falls in love with a Christian, a Giaour 
(or Infidel) and her infidelity being discovered, she is drowned by 
Hassan. To avenge her death, the Christian leagues with the 
Arnaut robbers, attacks Hassan in a defile, and slays him in sin- 
ele combat. He then retires to a distant convent, where he broods 
over his distresses without communicating his story to any one, 
till on his death-bed he reveals it to his confessor. 





THE GIAOUR. 


No breath of air to break the wave 

That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 

That tomb* which, gleaming o’er the cliff, 

First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 

High o’er the land he saved in vain— 

When shall such hero live again? 

* a * 7 * * * * 
Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 

The shadows of the rocks advancing, 

Start on the fisher’s eye like boat 

Of island-pirate or Mainote; 

And fesrful for his light caique 

He shuns the near but doubtful creek, 

Though worn and weary with his toil, 

And cumber’d with his sealy spoil, 

Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 


Till Port Leone’s safer shore 


* A tomb above the recks on the promontory, by some supposed the sepulchre 
of Themistocles.t 

{ This is rather an unsatisfactory conjecture of the amiable Mr. Fauvel, the 
French consul at Athens.—PorT Fotio. 
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Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes an eastern night. 
* * . » * * * * 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress; 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where Beauty lingers) © 
And mark’d the mild angelic air— 
The rapture of repose that’s there— 
The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The langour of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not—wins not—weeps not--now— 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upona— 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 
Some moménts—ay—-one treacherous hour 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power 
So fair——so calm—so softly seal’d 
The first—last look—by death reveal’d! 
Such is the aspect. of this shore— 
’Tis Greece——but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath; 
But beauty with that fearful bioom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of fecling past away! 
Spark of that fame—perchance of heavenly birth—- 
Which gleams-—but warms no more its cherished earth’ 
* 7 . * « * % * 
Who thundering comes on blackest steed? 
With slacken’d bit and hoof of speed, 
Beneath the clattering iron’s sound 


The cavern’d echoes wake around 


In lash for lash, aud bound for bound; 
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The foom that streaks the courser’s side, 
Seems gather’d from the ocean-tide: 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There’s none within his rider’s brezst, 
And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 
*Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour'* 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

But in thy lineaments I trace 

What time shall strengthen, not efface; 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scath’'d by fiery Passion’s brunt, 
Though bent on earth thine evil eye 

As meteor like thou glidest by, 

Right well 1 view, and deem thee one 


Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun. 
* 7 * * * * * 4 


The hour is past, the Giaour is gone, 
But neither fled, nor fell alone; 
Wo to that hour he came or went, 
The ghrse for Hassan’s sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb; 
He came, he went, like the Simoom,f 
That harbinger of fate and gloom, 
Beneath whose widely wasting breath 





The very cypress droops to death 
Dark tree—-still sad, when other’s grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o’er the dead! 
- * . * * * ‘ ¢ 
I hear the sound of coming feet, 
But not a voice mine ear to greet— 
More near—each turban I can sean, 
And silver-sheathed ataghan;+ 
The foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green:§ 
** Ho! who art thou?”—this low salam¥ 


** Replies of Moslem faith I am. 


* Infidel. 
7 The blast of the desert, fatal to every thing living, and often alluded to in 


eastern poetry. 

+ The ataghan, a long dagger worn with pistols in the belt, in a metal seab 
bard, generally of silver; and among the wealthier, gilt, or of gold. 

§ Green is the privileged colour of the prophet’s numerous pretended de- 


seendants; with them, as here, faith (the family inheritance) is supposed to super- 


sede the necessity of good works; they are the worst of a very indifferent brood. 

4] Salam aleikoum! aleikoum salam! peace be with you; be with you peace— 
the salutation reserved for the faithful;—to a Christian, ‘‘ Urlarula,” a good jour- 
ney; or saban hiresem, saban serula; good morn, good even; and sometimes, “ may 
your end be happy;” are the usual salutes. 
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*¢ The burthen ye so gently bear, 

“* Seems one that claims your utmost care, 

“ And, doubtless, holds some precious freight, ; 
‘* My humble bark would gladly wait.” 


** Thou speakest sooth, thy skiff unmoor, 
*€ And waft us from the silent shore; 4 
*€ Nay, leave-the sail still furl’d, and ply 
‘¢ The nearest oar that’s seatter’d by, 
** And midway to those rocks where sleep 
** The channel’d waters dark and deep.— 
* Rest from your task—so—bravely done; 
** Our course has been right swiftly run, 
* Vet ’tis the longest voyage I trow, 


** "That one—- ” . ne ad * 
*: ¥ oa + * - * s 


Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank; 
I watch’d it as it sank, methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more—'twas but the beam 
That checquer’d o’er the living stream 
I gaz’d, till vanishing from yiew, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew; 
Still less and less, a speck of white 
That gemm’d the tide, then mock’d the sight; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves. 
* # ad * * # > . 
As rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen* of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 


Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower 


A weary chase and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye: 
So Beauty lures the full grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 


Begun in folly, closed in tears. 


* The blue-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the most rare and beautiful of the 
species. by 
VOL. If. 4Q 
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If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Wo waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice: ‘ 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay 

Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before? 

Or Beauty blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower? 

No: gayer insects fluttering vy 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 

And every wo a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame! 


* * * * a ¥ 


The mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till inly search'd by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 

Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts inio her desperate brain.— 

So do the dark in soul expire. 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire;* 

So writhes the mind by conscience riven, 


Unfit for earth undoom’d for heaven, 


* Alluding to the dubious suicide of the scorpion, so placed for experiment by 
gentle philosophers. Some maintain, that the position of the sting, when turned 
towards the head, is merely a convulsive movement; but others have actually 
brought in the verdict “‘ Felo de se.” The scorpions are surely interested in a 
speedy decision of the question; as, if once fairly established as insect Catos, they 
will probably be allowed to iive as long as they think proper, without being mar- 
tyred for the sake of an hypothesis. 
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Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death! — 

* , » 7 * ° * 
Black Hassan from the haram flies, 

Nor bends on woman’s face his eyes, 

The unwonted chase each hour employs, 

Yet shares he not the hunter’s joys. 

Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 

When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 

Doth Leila there no longer dwell? 

That tale can only Hassan tell: 

Strange rumours in our city say 

Opon that eve she fled away; 

When Rhamazan’s* last sun was set, 

And flashing from each minaret, 

Millions of lamps proclaimed the feast 

Of Bairam through the boundless East. 

*T was then she went as to the bath, 

Which Hassan vainly search’d in wrath; 

But she was flown her master’s rage 

In likeness of a Georgian page; 

And far beyond the Mosiem’s power 

Had wrong’d him with the faithless Giaour. 

Somewhat of this had Hassan deem’d, 

But still so fond, so fair she seem'd; 

Too well he trusted to the slave 

Whose treachery deserv’d a grave: 

And on that eve had gone to mosque, 

And thence to feast in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell, 

Who did not wateh their charge too well; 

But others say, that on that night, 

By pale Phingari’s} trembling light, 

The Giaour upon his jet black steed 

Was seen—but seen alone to speed 

With bloody spur along the shore, 


Nor maid nor page behind him bore. 
* * * * » * . 


Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 


But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well, 


_ me ae, 


* The cannon at sunset close the Rhamazan; and the illumination of the 
mosques, and firing of guns through the night, announce the Bairam; it lasts three 
days; and after a month’s fast is pleasant enough by 
tT Phingari, the meen | 
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As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath its lid, 

Bright as the gem of Giamschid.* 

Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 
That form Was nought but breathing clay, 
By Alla! 1 would answer nay; 

Though on Al-Sirat’sf arch I stood, 
Which totters o’er the fiery flood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

And all his Houris beckoning througk. 
Oh! who young Leila’s glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed 
Which saith, that woman is but dust, 

A soulless toy for tyrant’s lust? 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the [Immortal shone—- 
On her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 

The young pomegranate’s § blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new— 

Her hair in hyacinthine] flow, 

When left to roll its folds below; 


As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleam’d whiter than the mountain sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 


It fell, and caught one stain of earth. 
* * * * oe * 


Stern Hassan hath a journey ta’en, 
With twenty vassals in his train, 


* The celebrated fabulous ruby of Sultan Giamschid, the embellisher of Istak- 
har; from its splendor, named Schebgerag, “‘ the iorch of night;” also, the “ cup 
of the sun,” &e. , 

{ Ai-Sirat, the bridge of breadth less than the thread of a famished spider, 
ever which the Mussulmans must skate into Paradise, to which it is the only en- 
trance; but this is not the worst, the river beneath being hell itself, into which, as 
may be expected, the unskilful and tender of foot contrive to tumble with a 
“‘ facilis escensus Averni,” not very pleasing in prospect to the next passenger. 
There is a shorter cut downwards for the Jews and Christians. 

+ A vulgar error; the Koran allots at least a third of Paradise to well-behaved 
women; but by far the greater number of Mussulmans interpret the text their own 
way, and exclude their moieties from heaven. Being enemies to Platonics, they 
eannot discern “ any fitness of things” in the souls of the other sex, conceiving 
them to be superseded by the Houris. 

§ An oriental simile, which may perhaps, though fairly stolen, be deemed 
©‘ plus Arabe qu’en Arabie.” 

q| Hyacinthine, in \rabic, “ Sunbul,” as common a thought in the eastern 
poets, as it was among the Greeks, 
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Each arm’d as best becomes a man, 
With arquebuss and ataghan; 

The chief before, as deck’d for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimitar 

Stain’d with the best of Arnaut blood, 
When in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few return’d to tell the tale 

Of what befell in Parne’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 


Were those that once a pasha wore; 


Which still, though gemm’d and boss’d with gold, 


Even robbers tremble to behold.— 
Tis said he goes to woo a bride 


More true than her who left his side; 


The faithless slave that broke her bower, 


And worse than faithless, for a Giaour!— 


¥ * * * * * 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill, 


And sparkle in the fountain rill, 


Whose welcome waters cooj and clear, ° 


Draw blessings from the mountaineer; 


Here may the loitering merchant Greek 


Find that repose *twere vain to seek 
In cities lodg’d too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard— 
Here may he rest where none can see, 
Jn crowds a slave, in deserts free; 
And with forbidden wine may stain 


The bow! a Moslem must not drain. 
* + . * » 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his ycllow cap, 
The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile; 
Above, the mountain rears a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 


And their’s may be a feast to-night, 


Shall tempt them down e’er morrow’s ligh: 


Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, 
Save shrubs that spring tv perish there 
Fach side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray, 
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By time or mountain lightning riven, 
From summits clad in mists of heaven; 
For where is he that hath beheld 


The peak of Liakura unveil’d? 
* . . * * > © 


(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLI@ 
MEMORY’S PICTURE. 


Faint in the west, the day’s last glory shone, 

Dun round the wood the veil of ev’ning twin’d; 
While the chill rustling breeze with frequent moan, 
To pleasing melancholy train’d my mind. 

My eve, by no bright sun-ting’d prospect caught, 
From the soft twilight gloom of Nature’s face 
Turn’d inward to my heart, and pensive Thought 
Began the walks of early youth to trace; 

O’er many a joy that bloom’d e’er Reason shone, 
O’er many a genial tie by absence loos’d; 

O’er many an hour that Friendship mark’d her own, 
With half-formed smile, and tearful eye I mus’d. 

If to the pictured scenes of Memory stole, 

Joys that unguided Fancy fondly lov’d; 

Some objects dearer to my inmost soul, 

In the conseniing dream unbidden mov’d. 

For there the hoary head of Age was seen, 

Its locks of venerable grace to wave; 

Amid the beating storms of life serene, 

With dignity descending to the grave. 

Those white iécks streaming in the wintry air, 

As tothe temple of his God he went; 

His pious zeal, his loud responses there, 

And his weak form in holy service bent, 
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To Memory’s picture gave so pure a hue, 

That drooping Fancy from my mind retir’d; 

But soon reviv’d, she pierc’d the etherial blue, 
And sought the place where his gold harp respir’d. 
And did not Memory’s hailow’d tablet bear, 

In colours that the Muse could ne’er refine; 
Another happy, late sojourner here, 

Whose spirit now is rob’d in light divine; 

Not slily to the honour’d picture stole, 

Nor there the snowy locks of Age to wave; 

But with an eye that brightly told thy soul, 

And lips that grac’d the solemn truths they gave, 
Thou Ann, whose spirit blest was pure on earth; 
Sweet patient tutoress of tender youth, 

Who blent with irksome lessons, guiltless Mirth, 
And gave the darken’d mind the light of truth. 
Thou whom Reiigon rais’d above this world, 
Had yet a heart to feel Affliction’s wound; 

Not by the storms of selfish passion hurl’d, 

Thy peace was in the peace of others found. 
The tender offices of love to fill; 

Infirmity and drooping Age to sooth; 

In the young mind, the germs of vice to kill; 
And Passion’s gusts with gentle hand to smocth; 
The secret mines of Knowledge to explore, 
When night releas’d thee from thy active care, 
In solitude thy Maker to adore, 

And pour thy spotless soul in fervent prayer: 
Such was thy life, to tell its happier close, 

The trembling Muse delays with holy dread; 
When with a spirit that devoutly rose, 

Thy lips receiv’d the consecrated bread. 

By the soft charm of poesy beguil’d, 

Shall I at Fancy’s call presume to say, 


What blooming seraph o’er thy parting smil’dé 
What strain ajlur’d thee from this world away? 
Pure was thy life, and, in thy parting hour, 
Each feature mark’d with sweet serenity; 
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©! what but virtue gave thy lips the power, 

In death to say, that death was life to thee. 

When Memory’s picture bears the bright impress 
Of Virtue, such, departed Ann, as thine; 

It kindly comes, the youthful heart to bless, 

And fill the soul with images divine. 

As the pure graces of thy mind appear, 

I feel the glow of emulation rise, 

Nor breathe one sigh, nor shed one selfish tear, 


That would recall thy spirit from the skies. 
VINVELA. 


THE FLINT AND THE STEEL. 
A Fable. 
imitated from the Spanish; and addressed to a young student 


A Flint and Steel, ’tis said, one day, 
As in a tinder-box they lay, 
Where, much against their inclination, 
They long had held their habitation; 
To pass the time and show their spirit, 
Boasted their separate use and merit. 
‘¢ Base wretch,” the Flint in anger cried, 
How dare you to approach my side? 
Vile drudge, whose only worth must be 
Your patient, vulgar industry. 
How greater far a praise is mine; 
I yield to man the spark divine, 
That all-subduing heat supplies, 
And light to cheer weak mortal’s eyes 
I give, for noblest purpose made, 
To mariners my useful aid; 
And what would war’s great science be, 
Without the aid derived from me? 

The patient Steel thus calm replied, 
And check’d the boaster’s empty pride: 
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“ Reflect that all thy noble fire, 
Which stricken from thee we admire; 
Unknown and hidden in thy breast, 
Without my help must ever rest; 
Despised and useless in the ground 
Thou still wouldst lie, as thou wert found, 
Till by my ill-requited aid, 
Thy worth is to the world display’d.”’ 
Now, lest the application fail, 
List to the moral of my tale. 
The Flint’s divine but latent spark, 
The force of genius well may mark; 
If the Steel’s prototype you ask, 
"Tis Industry’s unwearied task. 
Xemember, then, ingenuous youth, 
This plain, but oft forgotten truth, 
The brightest talents still are dark, 
Till application strikes the sfiark. 


VEVIAN. 


ey 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are desired by the author of the prize poem to correct 

a mistake in one line, which reads thus: 
‘“ And kindness from election free;’’ for election read elation. 
This, we can inform the author, was.a mistake in his manu- 
script. We are further desired to notice, that this was writ- 
ten previous to the deaths of our naval heroes, Burrows and 
Allen; and our triumph on lake Erie.. This we are desired to 
mention, as the author was apprehensive he might be other- 
wise thought to have been insensible to such bravery and valour. 
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And take in your slack about oak -hearted Tars ; 
For frigates as stout, and as gallant crews have we, 
Or how came her Macedon deek’d with our Stars ? 
Yes—how came her Guerriere, her Peacock, and Java, 
All sent broken ribb’d to Old Davy of late? 
Elow came it ? why, split me! than Britons we’re braver, 
And that shall they feel too wherever we meet. 
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As should cause him to fret like a pig in a squall : f As] 
 .’d show the vain boaster of numbers superior, A Enroll’§ 
“hough he and his slaves at the notion may sneer, ay Jok 
In skill, . courage, to us they’re inferior ; f The pri 
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nd ready for action would be in a shake : 
For ht swaggering cut, though, and metal not caring, 
ill up with her close should our fire be withheld ; 
Then pour’d in so hot that her mangled crew, fearing 
trip to the bottom, should speedily yield. 
C Then charge the can cheerily ; 
Send it round merrily ; 
| Here’s to our country and captains commanding ; 
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Britabia although she beleaguers our coast now, 

he dread of our wives and our sweethearts as well, 

Of rulieg the waves has less reason to boast now, 
AsDacres, and Carden, and Whinyates can tell : 

Enroll’{ in our annals live Hull and Decatur, 


Jotes, Lawrence, and Bainbridge, Columbia’s pride ; 
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The prile of our Navy, which, sooner or latezy 
Siall on the wide ocean triumphantly ride. 
Pf Then charge the can cheerily ; 
Send it round merrily ; 
Here’s to our country and captains commanding ; 
To all who inherit 
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